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1 he problems raised by the discovery of the Kautallya ArthaSSstra 
have not yet been finally solved. The work begins with the following 
statement: 

prthivyA labhe palauc ca yivanly ar/AatestrOni purvicaryaih 
prasthapilini privates Uni samhflyaikam idam arthatestram lift am, 
by mainly condensing those artha^Sstras which have been composed 
by earlier teachers about winning and guarding the earth this one 
arthaifistra has been made. 

And we are not left in doubt about the identity of the author, 
for in the final stanza, we read: 


A 


l/' 




J 


ycna testram ca testram ca NandarijagalU ca bhnly | 
a mars en odd A ft 5 ny Hsu tena testram idam kftam || 

this treatise has been made by him who in indignation quickly 
extracted the treatise and the sword and the earth that had gone to 
the Nandaking. And this is in accordance with Indian tradition. 1 

If the ArthaSSstra itself is genuine, we can with safety draw the 
conclusion that it was actually the work of Kau^alya, the minister of 
the Maurya Candragupta. For he is throughout mentioned as the final 
authority. But, curious enough, the frequent expression iti Kautalyah 
has been considered to be apt to raise suspicion. Jacobi, Uber die 
Echtheit, p. 833, says that it is, as far as he knows, the only argument 
which has been urged against Kautalya's authorship. 

1 Cf. Hillebrandt, Cber das. KauJilSyafiastra, Jahresbericht for vaterlindische Kultur, 
1908, pp. t ff.,; Jacobi, Zur FrOhgeschichte dcr indischen Philosophic, SBA 1911, 
pp. 73a ff.; Kultur-. Sprach- und Literarhistorisches aus dem KauJilJya, ibidem 
PP- 954 ff-J Cber die Echtheit des Kaojiliya, ibidem 191a, pp. 83a ff.; Winternitz, 
Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, III, pp. 517 ff. 
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Hillebrandt, I; c. p. 10, thought that we have to do with a work 
by an unknown abthor* belonging to the school of Kautalya. But it 
seems to Jie that JacobiJ I. c. pp. 832 f., has shown that such cannot 
be the case. . v " 

An argument agairt^ the authenticity of the work has also been 
found in its 'disagreement in some details with Megasthencs account of 
India. However, he cannot be characterized as a critical observer, but 
accepted even the most phantastical tales he heard. O. Stein, Megasthcnes 
und Kautflya, pp. 104—16, laid stress on Megasthenes’ statement that 
there were no slaves in India: v*vop.ol}*Tai ~ a f SoOXov 

|xv]8svx to Trapxrav elvxi; elvat 8s xed to8s piya * v '*75 IvSfiiv yvj, 
rxvTx? *Iv8ou 5 slvxv e/.eufrspo’js O'jSs Tiva SoOXov rival Mv8ov. kautalya, 
on the other hand, speaks of d&stis, slaves, in India. Breloer, Kaupiliya- 
Studien II, pp. 12 fT., has shown that the terms 80OA05 and d&sa arc 
not synonymous. He might have added a reference to Kautallya 
III. xiii: mkcch&nCtm adosah prajHm vikrelum adh&tum vH tin tv evUryasya 
ddsabhSvah, it is no fault with barbarians to sell their children or put 
them on, but an Aryan cannot be a slave. Such a statement would 
be apt to lead Megasthenes astray. 

• The fact that the Kau(allya is written in Sanskrit might lead 
people to doubt that it can be so old as the 4th century b. c. E. Senart, 
J. A. VIII. viii, p.404, says: Pour le Sanskrit classique, sa preparation 
dans le milieu brahmanique, fondle matcriellement sur la langue vedique, 
provoquee en fait par les premieres applications de l’ecriture aux 
dialectes populaires, doit se placer entre le III* stecle avant J. C. et 
le I er sii-cle de l'6re chretienne. Son emploi publique ou officiel n’a 
commence de se r£pandre qu’ft la fin du I er sifccle ou au commencement 
du II e . Aucun ouvrage de la literature classique ne peut etre anterieur 
a cette epoque. 

Jacobi, Kultur. Sprach. und Literaturhistorisches, p. 961, is 
certainly right when he says that already the use of Sanskrit in the 
epics shows that such is not the case. The case of ASoka was an 
exception, an episode, pp. 957 f. In his administration the Brahmins 
were not the leading authority, and the result was not always 
advantageous to his empire. 

Hillebrandt, 1 . c. p. 13, drew attention to the fact that there was 
a fixed and settled terminology in Indian political lore, and Thomas, 
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JRAS 1909, p. 466, 1914, p. 323, &c., pointed out that there are some 
unmistakable parallels to Kau$alya’s terms in the Ajoka inscriptions. 
But that does not prove that such terms were originally coined in 
Prakrit. They can have been translated from Sanskrit for the use of 
Asoka's officials. It is tempting to see an indication to this effect 
in the use of terms such as prddeaika-, mah&mZUra-, samlijn &c., in 
the Girnar version. 

That the Kau(al!ya was originally written in Sanskrit can hardly 
be doubted, and. also Kaujalya’s predecessors are always quoted in 
that language. ‘That does not, however, imply a later date than the 
4th century b. c. have an extensive prose literature in Sanskrit, 
in the Brahmaijas including the Upani§ads, and in the SQtras. And 
the old grammatical literature was based on and written in that language. 

Then we have the KSmasOtra, which according to Jacobi, Ober 
die Echtheit, p. 841, in its original form cannot be older than the last 
half of the 5th century b. c., but which we onty possess in a later 
retractatio, which Jacobi thought could not be older than the 3rd 
century a. d. 

Another problem is raised by Kautallya X. iii, where we read: 
apiha ilokau bhavatah: 

ytln yajiiasamghais tapasi I ca viprSh svargaisiuah ptltracayaii ca ySnti | 

k$ancna tan apy aliyanti Surah prdndn suyuddhcsu parityajantali j| 

navam sar&vam salilasya purnam susamskrtam darbhakrtotlarlyam J 
tat tasyamabhiln narakatn ca gacchedyo bhartrpindasya kyte nayudhyct || 

The second stanza is also found in BhSsa’s PratijriSyaugandharayaoa, 
IV. 3, and it may be asked to whom it originally belongs, to Kautalya 
or to Bhasa. 

Now Ganapati Sastrl, in the introduction to his edition of the 
SvapnavSsavadatta, p. xxviii, draws attention to the fact that Kautalya 
does not elsewhere introduce his own verses with any such remark 
as here, and he draws the inference that Kautalya has borrowed the 
stanza from Bhasa, while Jacobi, Internationale Wochenschrift, 1913, 
p* 655, thought that we may have to do with glosses. It is not possible 
to arrive at certainty, and if the stanzas cannot, for the reason stated 
by Ganapati, be ascribed to Kautalya, of which I am not at all certain, 
they may belong to that floating stock of stanzas by unknown authors 
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which were current in ancient times. And it should not be overlooked 
that Kautalya quotes two stanzas, and that only one of them can be 
traced in Bhftsa’s play. I cannot see any serious objection to the 
assumption that BhSsa has borrowed his stanza from Kautalya, and, 
so far as I can see, there is nothing that could lead us to think that 
Bh 5 sa is not considerably younger than Kautalya. 

The most serious objection to referring Kautalya to the 4th 
century b. c. has been formulated by Jolly in his careful Ivollektaneen 
zum Kaujillya ArthaSSstra, Nachrichten von dcr K. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 1916, 
pp. 348 ff. He maintained that the parallels found in law-books and 
medical texts lead us to think of a period considerably later than. 
the 4th century b. c. 

This line of argument does not, however, carry conviction. It 
would be unconceivable that a work such as the KaupiHya, which was 
certainly considered, during a very long period, to be the leading 
authority on Artha^Sstra, had been handed down without any changes 
or additions. We must accordingly make a careful examination of the 
work itself and try to find out whether it contains reminiscences of 
an earlier stage, without such changes and additions. That has been 
done by Jacobi in his important papers in the Berlin Sitzungsberichte, 
and I can only add some remarks as a supplement to his argumentation. 

THE VIDYAS 

The second adhyiya of the first adhikarana opens with the 
remark &nvlk$ikl trayi, vartta, datidanUii ceti vidySh. I shall follow 
Kaufalya’s enumeration of the various branches of knowledge, and 
begin with the anviksiki. 

I. ANVIKSIKI 

The term itself is well known from good sources and does not 
lead to any chronological inference. But it is of interest to see what 
Kautalya meant with it. In I. ii he says that it comprises S&mkhya, 
Yoga and Lokdyata: Satnkhyam Yogo Lokdyatam cety Anviksiki. 

The best analysis of this statement has been given by Jacobi, 
Zur Fruhgeschichte der indischen Philosophic, Berliner Sitzungsberichte 
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1911, pp. 732 ff. So far as I can see he was evidently right when 
he maintained that Kaupilya was the first one to teach that there are 
four vidyas, the fourth being the AnvJk$ik 7 , which looks into right 
and unright in the Trayi, advantage and disadvantage in the VOritH, 
right and wrong measures in the Dandanlti, and, with reasoning, into 
the strength and weakness of these (three) vidyiis: dharm&dhartnan 
trayy&m, arthdnarthan varttSyOm, nay a noyau dandanityihn, balSbale 
caitasdm hetubhir anvik$amfinS. Anvlk$iki is accordingly a systematical 
method of investigation, without reference to the character of the 
individual vidyas. 

Ivautalya’s predecessors are stated to have denied the existence 
of the Anvik$iki as a vidyU of its own. The Man a v as included it in 
the Trayi: trayiviic$o hy anvikfikl; the Barhaspatyas also excluded 

the Trayi, because it was only an obscuration to him who knows 

the ways of the world: sainvaranamatram hi (ray! lokay&travida iti, and 
the AuSanasas did not recognize more than one vidytt, the DartdanUi, 

because all exertions in vidya are bound up with it: tasydm hi 

sarvavidydrambhdfi pratibaddha iti. 

Four as the number of the vidySs was later on recognized by 
all authorities. But it is characteristic that they make the anviksiki 
an atmavidyd, i. e. it ought to be orthodox and lead to final emancipation. 

Not so Kaujalya, and he could accordingly enumerate the Lokdyata 
together with S&tukhya and Yoga , though he knew that the Barhaspatyas 
were heretics who did not believe in the iruti. Lokayata is the method 
of this world, practical philosophy, which was an auxiliary in every 
branch of knowledge. Jacobi draws attention to the fact that NySya 
and VaiSesika are not mentioned, clearly because they did not then 
exist as independent systems, nor the two Mlmaipsas, because Kaufalya 
included them in the trayi. I do not doubt that Nyfiya and VaiSe§ika 
are later outcomes of the old Lokayata, but that is of no importance 
in the present connection. On the other hand, it is of interest that 
there is no reference to Buddhist tenets such as the K§anikavSda, 
probably because they did not play a prominent rdle in Kautalya’s days. 
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II. TRAY/ 

The second vidyS according to Kautalya was Trayl, i. e. the three 
first Vedas. But it is added that also the Atharvaveda and the Itihasaveda 
are Vedas, and that the term also comprises the Vedshgas: Siksa, 
Kalpa, VySkarana, Nirukta, Chandoviciti and Jyotisa: Sdma Rg Ynjttr- 
vcdds frayas Trayl. AtharvavedEtih&savcdau ca veddh. £ik$d Kalpo 
Vydkaranam Niniktam ChandovicitiJyotlsam iti cdhgdni. This is in 
accordance with other old sources and does not lead to any chronological 
inference. 

The Itihasaveda is stated, in I. v, to include ArthaSSstra and 
Dharmaiastra: Purdnam Itivfltam Akhydyikd Vddharanam Dhanna - 
iastram Ar/hasdstram ccti Itihdsah. With regard to ArthasSstra this 
is explained in the 3rd stanza V. vi of the great chapter on Yogavrtla, 
the methods of government officials, to which the ArthaSSstra properly 
belongs: 

itivfttapnrandbhydm bodhaycd arthaidstravit | 

knowing the ArthaSSstra he (the minister) should instruct (the king) 
through itivytta and purdna. The ArthaSSstra can thus be included 
in the term Ilihdsa, to which it does not properly belong, because it 
contains accounts of how things happened ( ilivftta ) and old tales 
{purdna) given as illustrations (udd/iarana). The same thing can of 
course be said of the DharmaSastra. 

It is of no interest for our present purpose to give precise 
definitions of the various terms used in this text. The important thing 
to us are these tales themselves, because the form they take in the 
KautaIlya might conceivably lead to chronological inferences; cf. Jacobi, 
Kultur, Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, pp. 970 f. It will, therefore, 
be advisable to go into details. We evidently have to do with ancient 
traditional and popular tales, which partly existed already in Vedic 
times, and which we also know from the epics and folk-tales. 

I. vi mentions rulers who have perished because they had not 
subdued their senses; and others who long enjoyed the earth because 
they exterminated the six inimical forces ( £atru$advarga ), vie. kiima, 
kdpa, lobha, tndna, mada and harsa. 

1 . kdma: Ddndakyo ndma Bhojah kdmdd brdhmamkanydm abhi- 
wanyanulnah sabnndhurd$tro vinandia Kardlai ca Vaidehah , through 
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desire, violating a brahmapa virgin, perished, with relatives and kingdom, 
the Bhoja named Dantjakya and Karala the Videha-King. The tale 
about Bhoja Danrlakya is, as mentioned b} r Jacobi, referred to in the 
same terms in the KamasOtra, p. 24, which is younger than the Kautallya, 
and further in the RSmayana, VII. 79—81, where the king’s name is 
Dantfa, and the Jatakas 522.21, 530.27, where he is called Dantjakin. 
The Videha-prince Karala is mentioned in the VisayatySgopadesakulaka, 
which is not accessible to me, but is evidently a late work. 

2. kopn. kopaj Janamejayo brfthmane§u vikrAnias T&lajanghad ca 
Bhrgustt, through anger (perished) Janamejaya, assailing brahmanas, 
and Talajangha with the Bhfgus. Mhbh. X 1 T. 150.3 we read: 

Asid riijd mahaviryah PSriksij Janamejaya(1 \ 
abuddhipilrvam Agacchad brahmahatyam mahlpafih || 

there was a king of great vigour, Janamejaya the son of Pariksit; 
injudiciously he betook himself to brahmana murder. And Mhbh. 
HI. 303.17 runs: 

amanayati hi m&uBrh&n VAt apis ca mahasurah | 
ni/iato brahmadandena Tdlajanghas tathaiva ca || 

3. lobha: iobhad Ailad caturvarnyam aty&hftrayamanah Sauvirad 
ca Ajabinduh, through greed, overassessing the four varnas, perished 
Aila and Ajabindu SauvlrS. Cf. Mhbh. I. 75. 20 flf.: 

vipraih sa vigraham cakre vlryonniaitah PurUravAh ] 
jahAra ca sa viprAnAm rain Any utkrosatAm api . • . . . 
tato tnahar$ibhih kruddhath sapto sadyo vyanadyata || 

vigour-maddened PurOravas quarrelled with the brahmanas, and he took 

away the jewels of the brahmanas, though they cried out. 

then he at once perished, cursed by the angry brahmapas. 

4. in Ana. tnAnAd Rilvanah par ad Aran aprayacc/iart Duryodhano 
rAjyAd amiam ca, through haughtiness (perished) Ravana not giving 
up the other’s wife, and Duryodhana (not giving up) a share in the 
kingdom. The tales here referred to are too well known to need 
any comment. 

5. niada: inadAd Dambhodbhavo bhfUAvantAni Haihayad ca Arjtuiah, 
through wantonness (perished) Dambhodbhava [!], despising (other) 
beings, and Arjuna Haihaya, Mhbh. V. 96 relates how Dambhodbhava 
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went about in search of somebody equal or superior to himself, was 
referred to Nara and NarSyana, was defeated and humbled by them, 
and then began to practise righteousness. Here there is no reference 
to his perishing. Mhbh.IIT.xi6 narrates how the Haihaya Arjuna 
came to Jamadagni’s hermitage, carried off the calf of the homadhem 
and pulled down the trees. ParaSurSma then chopped off Arjuna’s 
thousand arms and killed him. 

6. bars a: har$(td Vdtdpir Agastyam atyds&dayan Vysiiisattg/ia: s' 
ca Dvaiptiyanaui iti, through merry-making (perished) Vatapi doing 
violence to Agastya, and the Vr?ni-community to Dvaip&yana (cf. above 
sub kopa , 2, for Vlt&pi, and Mhbh. XVI. t. 15 f. about the Vpjnis and 
. DvaipSyana: they necked VisvSmitra, Kanva and Narada, dressing up 
Samba as a woman and asking the saints what he would give birth 
to). Kautalya’s statement that they did violence to DvaipSyana is of 
importance, for, as mentioned by Jacobi, LQders has shown, ZDMG 58, 
p. 691, that this is in accordance with the original version of the Jstakas. 

The final stanza of I. vi then mentions JSmadagnya (ParaSurSma) 
and Ambari$a NsbhSga as having enjoyed the earth for a long time, 
because they kept aloof from the iatru$advarga . As pointed out by 
Jacobi, there is no indication in the Mhbh. or in the first two books 
of the RSmSyana to the effect that ParaSurSma ever ruled over the 
earth as king. 

Another series of tales is indicated in the NiS&ntapranidhi, I. xx, 
about the dangers menacing a king in his harem: antargylxagatalx 
sthavirastrxparisuddham devxnx paiyet. tta kamcid abhigacchet. dcvigfhe 
lino hi bhrdti Bhadrnsenam jaghdna , mdtuh sayy&ntargatas ca putrali 
Kdrfitani. lajiln madhmtcti vi$ena paryasya devi Kfi&irZjant, vi$adighata 
nUpurcna Vairantyam, mekhalSmantHll Sauviram, J&lUtham adariena, 
venydm gQdham iastrain kftvtt dcvl VidQraiham jaghdna, having 
entered the inner apartment he should see his queen, after she has 
been proved to be pure by old women, and not approach any. For 
hidden in the queen’s appartment the brother killed Bhadrasena, and, 
lying in his mother’s bed the son Kdrilsa. The queen killed the KaSi 
king having put poison on parched grains, saying it was honey, 
Vairantya with an anklet besmeared with poison, the Sauvira with a 
girdle-jewel, JslOtha with a mirror, Vi^uratha after having made a 
weapon hidden in her braid. Some of these tales arc indicated in 
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Kamandaki VII. 51 ff., where we find VairOpva or VairSjya for Vairantya, 
and JarQ?ya for Jalutha. Ganapati Ssstrl everywhere paraphrases the 
Kaufaliya or the Mhbh., making some additions which he may partly 
have taken from a vernacular commentary in his possession, but which 
cannot be considered to be an old source. 

A slight difference between the Kautaliya and the Mhbh. has been 
pointed out by Jacobi, p. 970. Kautaliya IV. viii states that there have 
been people who have been found among thieves without themselves 
being thieves: yat/iS hi M&ndavyah ka rntaklcsa bh ay ad acorali coro ’smi- 
li bmvSnah, as Mandavya, who was not a thief, but said he was from 
fear of molestation. Mhbh. I. 107. 9 says: na kimeid vacauam rOjanu 
abravit sUdhv asddhu vS, he did not say a word, good or bad. 

Kaujallya V. v inculcates the necessity of observing the various 
behaviour also of other beings than men, and gives the following 
examples: ayam uccaih sincaiiti Kotyavanah prauavrQja, KatySyana 
took the vows (saying): this one sprinkles high; krauflco ’pasavyatn 
iti Kanihko Bh&radvHjafy, Kaninka BhSradvSja because there was a 
heron from the left: Irnmn iti Dirghas Cdr&yanah , Dlrgha C 5 ray ana 
on account of grass; if/a ititUi Ghotamukhah , Ghotamukha because 
the cloak was cold; ha all prafyaitksld iti Kiilja/kaJi, Kirtjalka because 
an elephant sprinkled towards him; rathasvam prilianisld iti Pi§Knah, 
PiSuna because a carriage with horses was praised; pratiravane sunah 
Pistniaputrah, the son of PiSuna when a dog barked against him. 
These tales are not, so far as I know, referred to in other sources. 
Ganapati Ssstri gives explanations, but we do not know anything 
about his sources. 1 PiSuna is also quoted elsewhere, e. g. VIII, iii, 
where he is stated to have maintained that hunting is worse than 
gambling, because in the case of the latter one way win, as did 
Jayatsena and Duryodhana. But Kautalya objects that one must always 
lose, as shown by Nala and Yudhi$lhira. Jacobi, p. 970, reminds us 
of the fact that the Mhbh. speaks of Pu$kara and not of Jayatsena, 
but remarks that the latter is a likely name of Nala’s brother. 

Such tales were evidently numerous. On the other hand we 
scarcely find any indications pointing to the existence of kfivyas, of 
lyrical poetry, or a real drama. We know from Buddhist works and 


1 Cf. Jacobi, p. 959 ! about the curious names occurring in these tales. 
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from the discoveries in Chinese Turkistan that there were many lyrical 
poets in ancient days. And the oldest kavi known to us, Yalmlki, 
the author of the RamSyana, takes us back to an earlier time than 
the 4th century b. c., and Jacobi, p. 972, maintains that Asvaghosa’s 
plays and his Buddhacarita show that there had been a long development 
which certainly goes back to that time. I am not able to accept this 
view. The MahabhSsya does not mention the drama, and ASvagho^a 
is not older than the second half of the 1st, or, according to my 
chronology, the first half of the 2nd century a. d. The Kautallya 
speaks of KSrttSntikas, Naimittikas and MauhQrtikas I. xiii, and about 
Najas, Nartakas, Gayanas, Y’fidakas, Vagjlvanas and KuSIlavas I. xii, 
but what is meant are clearly various merry andrews, mimers, acrobats, 
mountebanks, &c., and not actors of real plays. And we ought to 
remember that such artists are not mentioned in the ASoka inscriptions. 
So far as I can see the absence of all indications pointing to a real 
drama is an important sign of age. 

Pantheon and Temples. 

With regard to religion, we hear about sacrifices [yajiia) as 
occassions when a king may be easily seen and attacked, and about 
temples (gi'ha) for deities such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, 
Vaijayanta, Siva, VaiSravana, the ASvins, Sri and Madirfi; about vflstu- 
devn/Ss (house-gods), about dvaras (town-gates) dedicated to Brahma, 
Indra, Yama, and Senapati, &c., but more is said about observances 
and rites of an Atharvanic nature. IV.iii speaks of nadipnjtl , SacI/nV/w • 
GaHga-parvata-Afa/idkacchapnjdh. XIV. ii mentions various methods for 
disfiguring, colouring, causing diseases, heat and fever, for healing 
and making insensible to heat and pain, preventing fire, &c., and 
XIV. iii speaks of herbs, appliances and charms aiming at seeing in 
the dark, making oneself and cattle invisible, walking in the air, 
opening shut doors, putting people to sleep, neutralizing weapons, 
causing constipation and blindness, &c. The charms contain several 
names of deities and asuras: Bali Vairocana, SatamSya, Sambara, 
BhamJirapSka, Naraka, Nikumbha, Kumbha, Devala, Narada, Ssvarni 
Galava, Suvarpapuspl, BrahmanT Brahma KusSadhvaja, &c. They are 
partly known from the Mhbh. and other sources, and we have evidently 
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to do with practices which played a considerable r6le in the crafty 
political system of the Maurya minister. 

The Ayurveda was held to be an Upanga of the Atharvaveda, 
and we have already seen which great r6le magic plays in Kautalva’s 
medical notes. We there learn his names of various drugs and herbs, 
which arc mostly known lrom old sources such as SuSruta, Caraka, 
and the Bower Manuscript, e. g. ktlrciki I, inspissated milk; kiistumburu, 
coriander; tuvart, lac, &c. There arc numerous detailed notes on 
fermentation, on grains and plants, on ores and their treatment, 
alchemy, amalgam, calcination, &c. It is of interest that mercury 
(rasa) was known. It is also mentioned by Caraka and SuSruta, and 
in the Bower Manuscript, but elsewhere mainly in later texts. Also 
ittlbn, sulphur, occurs, and it is perhaps best not to try to find out 
whether it has anything to do with the Latin word. 

The whole system of the administration, under which everybody 
in the king’s neighbourhood, the queen, the princes, the ministers, 
and down to the meanest labourer, was mistrusted and watched, led 
to detailed rules and regulations about everyting. 


YEDANIGAS 

1. Sikia. 

There is only one statement in the Kautaliya which is connected 
with $Iks 5 , vix. II. x akbr&dayo vartjSs tri$astih, there are 63 sounds, 
beginning with a. We know from the commentary of the Taitt. 
PrStiSakhya that the SiksakSra had said trisa$(is catuh$a$(ir vi vartt&h 
Sambumate maiah. The number 63 is also given in the HarivarpSa 
16161. 

2. Kalpa. 

The Kalpa-sutras are Srauta-, Gi'hya- and DharmasQtras. Kau- 
{alya mentions the well-known rules about the duties of the four 
varnas (castes) T.iii, which do not enable us to draw any chronological 
inference. We may note, however, the reference to remarriage of a 
widow, III. ii, which is certainly a sign of a comparatively earl}' period. 
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3. VyTlkarana. 

Kaufalya’s notes about Vy&karana are of considerable importance 
in connection with the question of date. 

If we abstract from Panini, the most important old grammatical 
work is the MahabhSsya, which presupposes a long development of 
grammatical lore between its author and Panini. And we can, with 
some confidence, maintain that some of Patanjali’s statements have 
been taken over from his predecessors. 

Some of the authorities he quotes are also known from the 
Kautallya and the KSmasQtra, and as pointed out by Jacobi, Kultur-, 
Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, p. 959*. the predecessors of 
Kau(alya and VfitsySyana were sometimes also grammarians, and 
there is, moreover, a remarkable agreement between Patanjali and 
Kautalya in the use of some grammatical terms. 

Kautallya II. x says: vaniasamghatah pad am. lac calurvidbam 
udm 7 lkhyblopasargampltlH& cell, a word is a combination of sounds, 
and it is of four kinds: noun, verb, preposition, particle. 

This agrees with Yaska’s Nirukta I. 8: calvSri padajatrnii ufima- 
khyUtc cnpasargatupdlaS ceti, and MahabhSsya p. 3 17 : catv&ri padajUldni 
namakhyiUopasarganipciilli ca. Panini does not use the terms uilma 
and Hk/iy&ta for noun and verb, respectively, but replaces them by 
sup and lift. It would, however, not be advisable to draw any 
chronological conclusions from this difference in terminology. As 
stated by Jacobi, 1 . c. p. 966, Kaujalya’s definition of the terms 
ttpasarga and nipaia are, moreover, in accordance with Panini and 
evidently based on his rules; of Kautalya II. x knySviiesitah prftdaya 
upasargSh. avyaySi eddayo nipat&h with Panini I.iv, 56 ff. prSg 
iivaran nipdlflh. clldayo 'sattvc , prUdaya upasargSh kriySyoge. 

A small, but interesting detail is the use of the particle Utah 
in summing up a discussion, in the final stanza of VII. vii (where 
Shama Sastri changes to ddau), as frequently in the MahabhS?ya with 
the meaning (and I say) “therefore”, introducing the reason; cf. Ltlders, 
Sitzungsberichte 1916, p. 729. 
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4. Nirnkta. 

We cannot expect to find any remarks connected with the 
fourth VedSnga, the Nirnkta, in the Kautaliya. But the enumeration 
of the four classes of words just mentioned, with the concluding ceti, 
looks like a quotation from Yflska. 

5. Chan das. 

Kautalya cannot be expected to give rules about metrics, but 
Jacobi, p. 971, has shown that his own usage is in close agreement 
with that of the RsmSyana, and this is certainly a sign of age. 

6. Jyotisam. 

As mentioned b}' Jacobi, p. 972, a primitive astrology existed 
in Kautalya s days. Of planets onty Brhospati (Juppiter) and Bukj-a 
(Venus! are mentioned, ll.xxiv, but that does not show that they 
were the only ones known, and IX. iv we read about nak$atras and 
tit/iis, the latter without further explanation. 

Much fuller arc the notes about the calendar. II. vi explains the 
term kd!a, time: rdjavar^ani nidsah pakso divasas ca vynstam. var$a- 
hemautagri$indn&m tytiyasaptama drvasomlh pak$ah, sc$ali purnah. 
Prthag adhimasaka iti kaloh, royal year, month, fortnight, and day 
(are) the vyu$(a. In var$n/} (the rains), hemanta (winter) and grisnia 
(summer) the third and seventh fortnights are lacking one day, the 
other ones are full. The additional month stands apart, all this is 
kala (time). Breloer, Staatvcrwaltung im alten Indien, pp. 257 f., follows 
Shamasastry, Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta 1922 (not accessible 
to me) and takes vytt$(a to mean beginning of the year, but the use 
of iti before vyutfo, as elsewhere in Kaufalya's practice, shows that 
we have to do with a technical term, which seems to mean gone 
away, cf. vyutha in the Rdpmath edict of ASoka. 

. Each of the three seasons mentioned above contained two months 
or four fortnights, thus together 6 months or twelve fortnights. The 
third and the seventh fortnights were each one day shorter than the 
others. There were thus 2 short as against 10 full fortnights, but 
nothing more is said about this matter. Then comes the accessory 
month, and all this is what is called kala. 
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II. xx we read: dvindliko muhUrtah. paTicadasamuhnrto divaso 
rdf ris ca Caitre mtlsy Asvayujc ca nulii bhavatah. tatah par am tribhir 
muhurtair atiya/arali §anmdsam vardhate hrdsatc ccti, a muhnrta has 
two nUlfs. A day and a night last r5 muhilrtas in (the months) 
Caitra and Advayttja (*. e. at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes). 
Thereafter either increases or decreases during six months with three 
muhilrtas (/'. e. they increase from Caitra onwards and decrease from 
Asvayuja). Now as a muhnrta is equivalent to 48 minutes, the longest 
day would have 18 muhilrtas or 14 hours 24 minutes, the shortest 
9 h. 36 m. And this is in full agreement with old sources, and with 
the remark about the three short fortnights. We evidently have to 
do with the days of the lunar months. 

The term vyutfa is also used about the entering of receipts in 
the ak?apa(afa (treasury), Il.vii. The superintendent should enter the 
income after vyu$ta, place of deposit, time, heading, origin, way of 
coming in, measure, payer, collector, entering clerk, and receiving 
officer: vyustade&akalamukhotpallyanuvrltipramdnadflyakadapakaniban- 

dhakapratigrdhakaid cdyam samdnayet. Here the first, vynsfa, is the 
r 8 javar$a, the year of the king, and we know from the ASoka 
inscriptions that regnal dates were given in elapsed years. The 
entries should accordingly mention how man}' years, months, fort¬ 
nights, and days had gone when the payment was made, the place 
where it was made, the time (rains, &c.) of entry, &c. There are 
similar instructions about expenditure (vyaya), capital (nhd), but all 
this has nothing to do with the calendar. 

About the lunar months we read, II. xx: pancadasaJioriltrdh pak$a/i. 
somdpydyanah duklah. somHvacchcdatto bahulah, a fortnight has 15 
day-nights; when the moon increases, it is bright, when it is cut, dark. 

Further we have the usual distinction between the northward 
and southward motion of the sun, the former beginning in the cold 
season, the latter in the rains: diSirddy uttardyanam. varfddi dak$itid- 
yanant. And we have the usual six seasons, each containing two 
months: dvau mSsSv rtuh. Srdvanah Pro$thapadad ca var$ah. Ad- 
vayujaJx Kdrttikad ca karat. Mdrgaslr$ah Pausad ca hemantah. Mdghah 
Phdlgunad ca didirah. Caitro Vaidikhad ca vasantah. Jyc$thainnilya 
AfSdhad ca grlsmah. This seems to be in disagreement with the BrSh- 
manas, which give Ph&lguna and Caitra for vasanta; Vaidakha and 
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Jyaitfha for gri$ma; As&dha and Srdvapa for vctrsa/t, &c. But it will 
be seen that this only means that in the Kautallya the months begin 
with full-moon, as is sometimes also the case in other old sources. 

Then we have some remarks about the varying length of months 
for special reasons: trini&adahor&tral} prakarmanx&sah , a work-month 
has 30 day-nights; sdrdhah aaurah, a sun-month 30 l h; ardhanyflnai 
cSndraimlsa/i, a moon-month 29 */*; saptavimiatir nOksatranidsah, a 
Nak$atra-month 27; dvatrimiad uialamdsali, 32 the intercalated month; 
pancatrimiad nivavahdyah, 35 the month of horse-grooming; ca- 
tiVrim&ad d/iastivd/idydh 40 the month of elephant-grooming. 

These rules are not known from other sources which 1 have seen. 
Kautalya’s geographical horizon can be ascertained from the 
names of localities mentioned by him, especially in connection with 
the provenience of various objects II. xi, xiii, xix, xxiv, xxv, xxx. 
It takes in the whole of India, from the Himalaya in the north to the Tamil 
country in the south, from Afghanistan in the west to Assam and 
Burma in the cast. Outside of India Kau$alya knew Ceylon and 
China. No chronological inference can be drawn from this state of 
things, for Jacobi was probably right in maintaining, Sprach- und 
Literaturhistorisches p. 961, that the name Cirta is not derived from 
the dynasty of the Thsin (247 b. c.). 

The geographical names occurring in the Kautallya cannot always 
be identified, when they are not known from other sources. In most 
cases Ganapati Sastrl has tried to do so, and then I have added Gan after 
the name. Sometimes it can be doubted whether we have to do with 
a name of locality or with a noun denoting some quality, and in 
such cases I have added a query. I have then drawn up an alphabetical 
list of such words, which may be of use, adding references to the 
text and the produce stated to be found in the various localities. 
Aparanta (Konkan and Malabar) II. xi (cotton), xxiv (about quantity of 
rain needed for sowing). 

Avanti (Mftlava) II. xxiv (the same). 

ASokagr&ma (in Assam) II. xi (sandal). 

ASmaka (in Sind) II. xxiv (as with Avanti). 

Antarapatya (from the River Antaravatl in Assam, Gan) II. xi (sandal). 
Aratta (the country of the Sindhuraja, cf. Mah. VI. 85. 3784) II. xxx 
(horses). 
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IndravSnika (from Kalirtga, Gan) II. xi (diamonds). 

Auttaraparvataka (from the North-Mountain, i. e. Himalaya) II. xi 
(skins). 

Kapisa (river and town in the Kabul country) II.xxv (wine). 

Kan tana vaka (?) II. xi (skins). 

KSmbuka (?, some mountain. Gan) Il.xiii (silver). 

Kflinbojaka (from Kamboja, Eastern Afghanistan) II.xxx (horses). 

Kardamika (from the river Kardamfi in Persia, Gan) II. xi (mauktika). 

Kalaparvata (?) II. xi (sandal). 

Kalingaka (from Kalinga, Coromandel) II. xi, xiii (cotton and touch¬ 
stones). 

Kasika (from Benares) II. xi (cotton and k^auma, silken cloth). 

Kafimaka, Kantlra, or KSstlra (reading and explanation uncertain) 
II. xi (diamonds). 

KoSakSraparvata (?) II. xi (sandal). 

Kaufa (from Kofi, between Malaya and the sea, Gan) II. xi (gems, 
mans). 

Kauleya (from Kula, a river at the MayOragrama, Ceylon, Gan.) 
II. xi (mauktika, pearl). 

GoSirsa (Malayaikadese, Gan.) II. xi (sandal). 

Gautfika (from Gautfa, North Bengal) Il.xiii (silver). 

Grameruka (Malayaikadese, Gan) II. xi (sandal, tailaparnika sandal). 

Cakravali (an unidentified pit) II. xiii (silver). 

Cinapatta, OnabhQmija (silk cloth from China) II. xi. 

Clnasl (in Balkh) II. xi (skins). 

Caurneya (from the river COrni in the Kerala country, near the town 
Muraci, Gan) II. xi (mauktika, pearls). 

Jambunada (from JambQnadI, one of the branches of the heavenly 
Ganga, cf. Mah. VI. 6. 243) Il.xiii (gold). 

Javaka or Japaka (in KamarOpa, Gan.) II. xi (sandal). 

Johgaka, or Congaka (in KamarOpa, Gan) II. xi (sandal, tailaparnika 
sandal, aloe). 

TdpipdfUna (a stone from the river Tapi, Gan.’s emendation, Il.xiii, 
but r. Kdlifigakasthnli pdsdno va (a Kalinga kettle or stone), Il.xiii 
(touchstone). 

TSmbraparnlka (from the river Tamraparni in Malaya) II. xi (pearls). 

Tarnasa (?, from the river Tpiasa, Gan) II. xi (sandal). 
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Tuttha (an unidentified mountain, Gan) Il.xiii (silver). 

Taitala (unidentified) II.xxx (horses). 

TaurQpa (in Kamarupa, Gan) II. xi (sandal). 

Daivasabhfi (?) II. xi (sandal). 

Dortgaka (in KamarOpa, Gan) II.xi (aloe). 

dvadaiagrilmlya (from 12 mleccha villages in the Himalaya, Gan) II. xi 
(bisl and wnhabisl skins). 

Nfigaparvata (unidentified) II.xi (sandal). 

NaipSlaka (from Nepal) II. xi (sheepskins). 

PSn<Jyakavajaka (from Malayakoti hill, Gan) II. xi ( mauktika , pearls). 

Papeyaka (unidentified) II.xxx (horses). 

Pfiralauhityaka (from beyond the Lauhitya, the Brahmaputra) II.xi 
(sandal). 

Parasamudraka (from beyond the Sea, t. c. from Ceylon) II. xi [maui- 
gems, aloe). 

PSSikya (from Pasika, a river near Pataliputra, Gan) II.xi) ( mauktika , 
pearls). 

POrnakadvIpaka (from POrnadvIpa in KamarOpa, Gain) II. xi (tailapaniika 
sandal). 

Paumjraka (from Pundra, South BehSr and Bengal) II.xi (dukfUa 
silk, k$auma silk, patrorna silk). 

Praiyaka (unidentified) II.xi (skins). 

Bahlaveya (from Balkh) II.xi (skins); Bahlika II.xxx (horses). 

Magadha (South Behar) II. xi (patrorna silk), xix (weights of stone). 

Manimantaka (hill in Northern India, r. • mantliaka, cf. Mah. XIII. 18. 
1328) II. xi (diamonds). 

Madhyamara§jra (the KoSala country) II. xi (diamonds). 

Madhura (from Madura) II. xi (cotton). 

Mala (river between Indraprastha and Girivraja, cf. Mah. II.20.795) 
II. xi [mani, gems). 

Mahi$aka (the country on the Narbada, capital Mahi?mati) II.xi (cotton). 

Mahendra (from Mahendraparvata, the hills from Orissa to Madura) 
II. xi ( mauktika , pearls). 

Mekala (Mount Amarakanfaka where the Narbada has its source; cf. 
Mah. VI.87.3855, where we read that the Mekalas followed the 
Kosala king) II. xix (weights of stone). 

Vangaka (from Vartga, Eastern Bengal) II. xi {dukttla silk). 
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Vatsaka (from Valsa, capital KauS&mbI) II.xi (cotton). 

Van&yu (unidentified, cf. Mafo. VI. 9.365) II.xxx (horses). 

Vainava (from Mount Venu, unidentified) Il.xiii (gold). 

Satakumbha (unidentified, cf. Mah. VI.9. 326) Il.xiii (gold). 

Sakala (Sialkot) II. xi (inferior sandal). 

Sltodaklya (?) II. xi (inferior sandal). 

SrrtgaSukti (in SuvarnabhOmi, Gan.’s bhssatika) Il.xiii (gold). 

Srlkatanaka (?) II.xi (diamonds). 

Sabhar&stra (Vaidarbha, Berar) II.xi (diamonds). 

Satana (?) II. xi (sandal). 

Satina (?) II. xi (otter skins). 

Samara, SamOlI (?) II. xi (skins from Balkh). 

Saindhava (from Sind) II.xxx (horses). 

Sauvlraka (from Suvlra) II.xxx (horses). 

Srautasiya (from SrutasI, a river Barbarakule, Gan.) II.xi ( niatiktika , 
pearls). 

SvarnabhQmi (Burma) II. xi ( k&leyaka , saffron); Sauvarnakudyaka 
tailapaniika, duknla, patronia silk). (Acc. to E. Mailer, Journal 
of the Pali Text Society 1888, p. 102 “most probably the coast 
from Rangoon to Singapore). 

Haricandana (HarideSaja, MalayaikadeSe, Gan) II.xi (sandal). 

Hstaka (Gandharvaraksita deSa, cf. Mah. U.28. 1042) Il.xiii (gold). 

HSrahOra (the Kabul country, Kapii&yannin HUrahfmwt) II.xxv (wine). 

Haimavata (from Himalaya) II. xi (mauk/ika, pearls). 

Haimya, Haimanya {himUmbuni^padya, to be produced with snow¬ 
water, or, from the Himalaya) Il.xxiv (amount of rain needed 
for sowing). 

HrSdiya (fr« 5 m the hrada $righan(a in Barbarakala, Gan) II.xi ( mauklika, 
pearls). 


III. VARTTA 

I. iv opens with the remark: kf^i-pHiupillyt vanijyd ca vSrtUl, 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade (constitute) the vUrtta. 

a. krfi. 

Kffi, ploughing, is agriculture proper, sowing and harvesting. 
II. xxiv we read: sQry&d bijasiddhih , from the sun the maturing of 
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the seed; brlutspatch sasytlnthH utanibakaritR, from Bjhaspati (Juppiter, 
the deity of the month Pusva, December-January) the forming of ears; 
Sukrad vi from Sukra (Venus, the deity of May-June) the rain; 
lotah prabhntodakani alpodakoiii vii sasyam vapayct, then one should 
sow the grain neading much or little water; .iilfivrihikodravali/apri- 
yaiigudiirakavaraktlh pnrvavilptlh, stlli and vrihi rice, kodrova (Paspalum 
scrobiculatum), sesam, priyangn (panic seed), dSraka (?), varaka {a 
kind of beans) are the first sowings; mudgaiui\$a&aibyll madhyavRpafi, 
mudga (Phaseolus Mungo) and indsa (Phaseolus radiatus) beans, and 
saibya (?), the middle sowings; kusimibaniasrirakulutlhayai’agodhnina- 
kalUyfilasHarsapftk pascadvtlpah, safflower, lentils, small cardamoms, 
barley, wheat, peas, flax, mustard the last sowings .... tMyndi 
Jycs/hatn, rice, &c., is the best; $aitdo madhyotuah, satida (acc. to 
Ganapati bananas) middling, ik$tth pratyavarah. iksavo hi bahvabsdhs 
vyayagrahiuak ca, sugar-cane is the meanest, for the sugar-canes 
are connected with much trouble and causing expense. 

We here have to do with the well-known kharif and rabi crops, 
ripening in the late autumn and spring, respectively, /. e. with special 
Indian conditions which have not changed in historical times. At the 
present day the chief kharif crop is rice, and the principal rabi crop 
wheat. Other crops rotated with rice are kharif millet, kharif linseed, 
&c. The most important rabi crop is wheat, rotated with linseed, rabi 
millet, chick-pea, &c. The state of things according to the Kautallya 
is so similar that no further remarks are necessary. 

A long series of botanical names, with notes on provenience, 
colour, smell and qualities, is found II. xi: candatia, sandal with varieties 
called tailaparnika, bhadrairlya , He.; aguru, aloe; kalcyaka, Curcuma 
xanthorrhiza, &c. 

BhRmicchidravidhOnam, II. ii, deals with chidrqs, holes, gaps, in 
the soil, and is of importance for our understanding of the term 
bhflaiicchidranyRya, the maxim of the rents in the soil, which is so 
common in inscriptions: akf^yayUni bh tltna it paiubhyo vivitSui pray acc het, 
on soil that is not to be ploughed one should leave pasture-grounds 
for the cattle; pradi$tabhayasthovarajahgamdni ca brdhmancbhyo 
brahmasomOrariyam, topovandni ca tapasvibhyo gotrakaparani praya- 
cchet, groves for study and sacrifice, where stationary and movable 
objects are secure, one should give to brahmanas, and groves for 
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austerities to ascetics, destined for the family (Gan. corrects to goruta • 
parUni). In inscriptions we occasionally read about gotyHinia, the 
family share. 

b. paiupalya. 

Much information about cattle-breeding is found in the chapters 
dealing with the overseers of cows, horses, and elephants (godhyak$a 
Il.xxix, asvAdhyak^a II.xxx, ha$tyadhyak$a Il.xxxi). We learn to 
know the designations of various kinds of herds, including the lubdhakas, 
hunters, who have to guard against harm from snakes, wild animals, 
&c. They should be paid in cash (hiranya) and not with milk or 
butter, in order not to harm the calves. 

Each herdsman takes care of ioo animals. In the case of old 
cows, milch-cows, pregnant cows, pasf/iauhis, and heifers, these should 
be equally divided into five groups, and one person should take 
over each group. 

The term pa?(J:au/ti is of interest. It is used in the Vajasaneyi 
Sarphita, the Taittiriya Brahmana, the Kathaka, the Katyayana Srau- 
tasQtra, and the Satapatha, and explained in commentaries as a four 
years old heifer. The actual meaning is probably, as suggested in 
the Petersburg Dictionary, able to calve, ruttish. The form is ex¬ 
plained in Patanjali's notes on Panini VI.iv. 132 and the three varttikas 
there, and it is evidently old. 

There are notes about various breeds, about herding, feeding, 
grooming, training and stabling, marking and clipping, about trappings 
of elephants, galopping, trotting, &c. 

Bells are to be attached to the animals in order to frighten away 
snakes and wild animals and to warn the herdsmen about the danger. 

We read about hides and skins, about the hairs of deer, about 
wool, silk, cotton, &c., and we are told about the size of the loads 
to be carried by the various animals of burden. 

It was a capital crime if a herdsman slaughtered or carried away 
an animal or caused this to be done. But, as remarked by Jacobi, 
Ober die Echtheit, p. 841.1, Kautalya has no objection to meat-eating. 
We know that ASoka only after some years made great restrictions 
in this respect, and Ysjhavalkya, Sat. Br. W.i.a.ji, declared that he 
did eat it if it were soft. And the sale of meat was regulated by 
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the stlnadhyaksa, the overseer of the slaughterhouse, H.xxvi. There 
was also a regulated sale of alcoholic drinks, under the sur&dhyak$a, 
the overseer of spirituous liquors, II.xxv. 

All this is evidently a sign of an early age. 


c. vunijyd. 

VanijyH, trade, was an important item and organized in great 
detail. The samBhartf , collector, II.vi, had, inter alia, to look after 
vanikpat ha, merchant’s path, by land (sthalapathaj or by sea (van- 
patha); after the panyasamsthB, ware-houses, the vanij, traders, &c., 
and the aya, official income derived from such items. The panyadhyak$a, 
ware-controller, U.xvi, has to be informed about wares produced on 
dry land and in water (sthalajalaja), brought in by land or sea-routes 
(sthalapathavaripathopayata), their varying value ( sBraphalgvarghdntara), 
and whether they are much or little demanded (priy&priyata), about 
the proper time to distribute or to collect, to buy or to sell (vik§epa- 
samk$epakrayavikrayaprayogakala)\ he should fix prices, regulate the 
sale, and control tolls and taxes. 

The navadhyak$a, ship-overseer, Il.xxviii, should look after sea¬ 
going- and river-craft (sanuidrasamyananadimukhatarapracBra)] the 
mudrddhyaksa, seal-overseer, Il.xxxiv, should provide the carriers of 
in- and outgoing wares with passage-stamps, charging a certain amount 
in fees. Provided with such stamps one could enter and leave the 
place: mudrBdhyak$o tnudrStn mBsakena (7—8 guftjas in cash) dadyal. 
samudro janapadam prave$(um ni$hramitum va labhcta. 

In this connection it may be convenient to mention the chapter 
janapadaniveiah , II. i, the transferring of people from or to other 
countries: bhUtapnrvam abhntapQrvam vB janapadam paradeiBpavBha- 
nena svade&abhi$yandavamanena vB niveiayet , an old or new place 
for people he should settle by leading it away from other countries 
or by “vomiting" the surplus of one’s own country. 

As mentioned by Jacobi, Kultur-, Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, 
p. 960, we are here informed about sending out colonies, and he is 
certainly right in maintaining that not only the Dekhan, but also 
Further India had been brought under the sway of Brahmanism in 
Kautalya’s days. 
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The term svadc&tlbhi$yandavamana is of some interest, because 
it was evidently known to Kalidasa. RaghuvaipSa XV. 29 and Ku- 
mSrasambhava VI. 37 he says that Mathura and 0 §adhiprastha, 
respectively, were founded, as it were, after making a “vomiting" of 
the surplus (population) of heaven {svargilbhi$yandavamanam krlvcvo- 
panivciita). 

I have no doubt that Kalidasa has borrowed this expression from 
the ArthaSSstra, and then probably from the Kautallya. For he is 
evidently indebted to the same source in another passage. The first 
editor of our text, R. Shama Sastri, draws attention to Kautalya’s 
praise of hunting, VIII. iii, because it leads to exercice (vySyUma), 
does away with phlegm, bile, fat, and sweat (ilcsmapiltamcdahsvcdandsa), 
makes one familiar with aiming at fixed and movable aims (cole sthire 
ca kaye tak$aparicayaj, gives insight into the mind of the deer in anger, 
fear, standing and striving (kopabhayasthdnchilcsu ca uifgUndm cilia- 
jhiltta). He aptly compares the 5th stanza of the second act of the 
&akuntal2: 

medaichedakriodaram laghu bhavaty utth&nayogyam vapuh 
sattvfimm api laksyatc vikplimac cittam bhayakrodhayoh | 
utkar$ah sa ca d/ianvinfini yad i$avab sidhyanti lak$yc calc 

mithyaiva vyasanam vadanli mrgaydm Idpg vinodah kutah\\, 

the body, with the belly thinned through the reduction of fat, becomes 
light and capable of exertion; one also sees how the mentality of 
animals is modified in anger and fear; and then this glory of the 
archers that the arrows hit in the moving aim: falsely indeed do 
they call hunting a dissipation; where is there such a pastime? 

There are here so man}' parallels, even in the wording, that it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that Kalidasa knew Kautalya’s text. 


IV. DANDANITI 

Dandantli, “the leading of the rod", 1. c. the exercise of punitive 
power, is the most important branch of knowledge from the view¬ 
point of government. Some of Kautalya’s predecessors went so far 
as to say that it was the only one. He himself states, I.iv, that the 
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(king) makes the own party ana the other party subject to his will 
by means of koia (treasure) and danda (punishing power); danda 
provides security in the other branches of knowledge (lbivik$ikUrayb 
vflrlt&mm yogakscmasOdhano dandak), and dandani/i leads to acquisition 
of what one has not got, preservation of what one has got, increase 
of what has been preserved, and use of the increase for worthy 
objects (a/abdhalShhSrthd labdhapariraksanI raksitavivardhani Vfddhasya 
tirthc$u pratip&dam caj; the course of wordly life it dependent on it, 
and he who cares for this should always raise the danda (tasydm 
iiyalta lokay&trd lasfnQl lokayMrUrthl nityam udyatadandah SydtJ; if 
it is not applied the result is the fish-maxim, for the stronger devours 
the weak ones where there is nobody who holds the rod (apranUo 
hi mdtsyanydyam udbhUvayali j ballydn aba lam hi grasatt danda- 
dharUbhSve). 

Here we should accordingly expect to learn more than anywhere 
else about Kautalya’s policy and principles, the more so because his 
remarks here make a strong personal impression. 

The problems connected with dandauiti have therefore been 
carefully dealt with by the authorities quoted above, and, most fully, 
by Breloer, Staatsverwaltung im alten Indien, where we also find a 
long list of technical terms and special expressions. It will not, 
therefore, be necessary to give a long analysis of all details. 

I he king is the dandadhara and, on the w’hole, the supreme 
ruler. But kingship has to be exercised through associates, a single 
wheel (an undivided rule) does not roll; therefore he should appoint 
companions and listen to their advice: 

sahUyasildhyam rdjatvam cakram ekam na variate | 
kurvlta sacivdms tasmdt tenant ca inn/ydn watani ||, I.vii. 

We read, I.xiii, about the subjects who made Manu Vaivasvata 
king, oppressed through the m&tsyanyfiya, and settled as his share 
a sixth of the grain, one tenth of the proceeds of trade, and gold, 
and therefore the kings bring the subjects security and take away 
their guilt; even the dwellers in the forest bring a sixth of their 
gleanings. This well-known fiction is kept alive, but in reality it is 
the impossibility of making one wheel run which makes it necessary 
for the king to have coadjutors. 
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Amatyotpatti, the appointing of ministers, is dealt with I.viii, 
and that of councillors and family-priests, manlripurohitotpatti, I.ix, 
and the necessary qualifications for such charges are discussed. 
I.x then proceeds to show how the reliability or non-reliability of 
the ministers should be tested by various trials and temptations. 
Without such tests nobody is trusted. 

The king is the central figure of the state, and it may be worth 
while noting that he is simply designated rdjU, as ASoka in his edicts. 
I.vi inculcates the importance of indriyajaya, “victory over the senses", 
selfdiscipline, without which the king at once would perish, though he 
ruled over the earth within its four limits. Under the head of 
TtihSsaveda, above pp. g(., we have read about the disastrous results 
of neglecting this discipline under the influence of ari$advarga, the 
six inimical forces kania, kopa, lob ha, vidua, mada and har$a. 
I.vii is a continuance of I.vi, and deals vith rdjarfivrttam, the proper 
behaviour of the royal saint: indriyajayam kurvita, vfddhasaniyogena 
prajfidm, etirena cakstth, utthannia yogak$emasddhanani, karydtiuidsa- 
nena svadhannasthdpauam , vinayam vidyopadc&ena, lokapriyatvam 
arthasamyogem, kitena vfttim, he should effect victory over his senses, 
insight through associating with old, i. e. experienced, people, eye 
(sight) through spying, means of security through energy, keeping 
people to their duty by instruction in what is to be done, discipline 
by teaching knowledge, popularity in the world by providing for its 
weal, and regulate his conduct by what is wholesome. 

Then follow the chapters about the choice of councillors and 
ministers and the upadhdh, tricks, trials, used for testing their trust¬ 
worthiness. 

I.xi: upadhdbhih iuddhd mdlynvargo gildhap tirti^dn u/psdaycl 
k&palikod&stfdtagrhapatikavaidchakatnpasavyafljaniln sa/tritlk$narasa- 
dabhik§ukis ca, having tested the host of councillors by means of 
trials, he should appoint hidden persons (secret agents) disguised as 
kapatikds , ud&sthitas, grhapatikSs, vaidchakds , tflpas&s, and sattrinas , 
fiksnas, rasadas and bhiksukJs. These terms are then explained: 
paraniarmajnah pragalbhah chStrah kapatikah, a kapatika is an 
intrepid scholar who knows the weak points of others; pravrajyd- 
pratyavasilah prajflciiaucayukta udasthitah , an udSsthita is one who 
has resolved to take the vows and is in possession of insight and 
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honesty; kar§ako vyttik§lnah prajn&saucayuklo gyhapaliiyat)janah , a 
cultivator out of employment, who is in possession of insight and 
honest)’, is a householder in disguise; vdnijako vyiltiksl/iali prajnd- 
iaucayukto vaidchakavyaiijanah t a tradesman in disguise in a merchant 
out of employment, who is in possession of insight and honesty; 
mioujo jattlo vcl vyttikdmas tdpasavyai)janah, an ascetic in disguise is 
a person with shaved hair or twisted locks. I.xii: ye capy asatii- 
band In no vaiyabhaytavyits te lak§anant a hg avidyil nt jatnbhakavidydni 
vulydgatam ttsraniadharmani nimittam anlaracakram ily adhiyUndh 
sallrinah samsargavidyd va, and sattrins are also those who, not being 
related (Gan. reads ye cdsya satnbandhino), and should certainly be 
supported, who have studied the marks (indicative of good luck), the lore 
of body (marks), the lore of charms (cf. Mhbh. V. 64.67), delusion, the 
rules about the various stages of life, omina, the intermediate circle 
(i. e. the meaning of the varying direction of birds’ flight), or the art 
of associating with people (cf. Mhbh. XIV. 7.7 where Nllakantha glosses 
kapalavc$acchanna ); ye janapadc iltrOs tyaktatmdno hastwaw vyalani 
vd dravyahetoh pratiyodhayeyus te nksnflh, sharpers are those who 
with danger to their life, for the sake of gain fight an elephant or 
tiger before people; ye battdhufu nihsnehah krRrai cdlasai ca te 
rasad&h, poisoners are those who, not loving their relatives, are 
cruel and idle; parivrdjika vyttikdnux daridrd vidhavH pragalblid 
brMmmny antahpure kytasatkdyd inah&mUtrakul&ny adhigacchet, a wan¬ 
dering female mendicant, wanting a livelihood, poor, a widow, bold, a 
br&hmani, honoured in the harem, should approach the high officials; 
bhik$ukiprati$edhc dvdlystliaparampard mdtapityvyahjandh iilpakarikdh 
kuiJ/avd ddsyo vS gitav&dyablidtidagtUjlialekhyasanijudbhir vS edratn 
nirhareyuh, where female mendicants are not admitted, the door-keepers, 
one after the other, people disguised as parents, or charwomen, 
songstresses, or female slaves, should bring out the information, or 
others by means of indications through song, music, or writing hidden 
on utensils; dJrgharogonnidddgmrasavisargena vd gQdhanirgamanam , 
or they should go out secretly on account of a long illness, madness, 
or causing fire or poisoning. TrayOySm ekavdkye satnpratyayah, where 
three say the same thing, they should be trusted. 

Such agents the king should employ in order to get informed 
about everybody in his service in his own country. And they should 
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not know about each other. They should also be sent abroad, to foe 
and friend, those between both, and those who are indifferent, and 
find out who can and who cannot be managed, and what people tell. 

I. xv, Mantr&dhik(lrah t gives rules about the deliberations in council 
and about the necessity of secrecy, and here Kautalya quotes the 
opinions of his predecessors and finally gives his own, that much 
depends on the different circumstances. His opinion about the proper 
number of ministers is similar, one must consider their ability. The 
ruler should look into matters together with those who are present and 
communicate with those who are not in writing (patrasampresattena). 

His messengers (dattts) may be fully entrusted with the object 
in view, with the power of a councillor fuisr$( 8 rt/ia/, or with a quarter 
less fpadaguuahhtah parimit&rlhah), or only with a half, as simple 
order-carncr&fard/iagioia/niiaJi iHsanaharah). They must be careful to no¬ 
tice every ting and to reveal nothing, as set forth in Dntaprauidhih, I.xvi. 

I.xvii. Rajaputrarak$cniani , the watching over the princes. The 
king guards his rule against near and distant people, and in the first 
place against his consort and sons, as set forth in some detail in this 
and the following chapters. 

I.xix, Rajapranidhift, gives a sketch of the king’s working day, 
which is, in most details, repeated by later authors. It may be noted 
that the secret agents should be received in the first part of the night, 
evidently to secure greater secrecy, and they should be sent out in 
the last but one. 

I.xxi, Atmarak$itakau \, the guarding of (the king’s) person, shows 
how important this matter was considered to be. As soon as he 
rises, he is taken care of by female archers (iayan&d utthitah strigaijair 
d/ianviShih parigfhyeta). Meant is clearly the royal body-guard of 
women, who were later on called yavani, Greek women. This de¬ 
signation is not, so far as I know, found eailier than in Kalidasa’s 
works. But it can well be older. The ‘much discursed yavanani, 
which KatySyana in Varttika on Panini IV.i. 49 says means Greek 
writing, can very well mean a Greek woman. There is absolutely 
nothing in Panini’s text which points to another meaning than in the 
remaining words formed with the suffix ani, which all designate the 
female corresponding to a masculine ending in -a. And I do not 
understand how the Indians could have received any information 
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about Greek writing before Alexander, and, we may add, KstySyana. 
PSi'iini, on the other hand, must belong to an earlier time. 

In other appartments the guarding in taken over by armed 
attendants of various kinds; in the kitchen the king's food is tasted 
in beforehand, to see if it may be poisoned, &c. 

When the king goes out, everything is done to protect him 
against danger. 

I he second chapter, Adhyak§apracarah, deals with the many 
“over-seers" who have to look after the various branches, about their 
offices and stations. The terms used in this section are mostly unknown 
from old sources and probably coined by Kaujalya. 

An important official, with extensive control of state business, 
is the samuidhair, the depositor or Treasurer General, IT.v. He 
provides for the building of a kodagr/ia, treasure house; a pa tty a grho, 
ware-house; a kosf/tdgSra, granary, store-room; a kupyagfha , wood- 
arsenal; an SyudhSgSra, weapon-arsenal, and a battdhan&g&ra , prison, 
and rules are given for their erection and safety and about the 
punishment of negligence. 

Another high functionary was the samdharlr, the Collector 
General, II.vi, xxxv. He should control durga (difficult passages, 
places to be approached with care), rds(ra (ploughing, taxes, &c.), 
fthani (mining), sdu (places for sowing and irrigating flowers, fruits, 
&c.), vana (groves for cattle, game, wood, elephants), vraja herds of 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, donkeys, camels, horses and mules), 
and vanikpatha (trade-routes). All these, partly artificial, terms are 
specified. The various items form part of the income (dya), which 
should be balanced against the expenses (vyayaj. 

Numerous oversceers are at work in this connection. In the 
<ik$apatala (treasury) the overseer should have a place made for the 
nibandhapustakas (ledgers) where the number, provenience and origin 
of the various heads, gains and losses, profit, fees and tolls, are 
booked. This is the gdna/iikySd/n'kdra, the accountant office, Il.vii. 

Il.viii explains how one should restore what is removed by the 
yuktas, a term which we know from the ASoka edicts, where it has 
been shown by Thomas, Ind. Ant. 37.21, JRAS 1909, 467; 1914, 387 ft'., 
to mean official. Every undertaking is dependent on wealth, and 
therefore one should first of all look after one’s wealth (koiapnrvdh 
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sarvUratubh&h | tasmdt ptin>om kosam nvckscta). The terms ko&avrddhi 
and ko&aksaya (increase and decrease of the treasure), &c., are explained, 
and we read about many devices for cheating, and how they can be 
detected and punished. 

II. ix, upayuktapariksa, testing of the over-officials, enjoins the 
appointment of san<(idhyaks&s (overseers general), with the competence 
of councillors (aniStyasawpadopeta), and aquaintance with their activity. 
They should act according to their instructions, neither consulting 
nor opposing each other, and they should inform their master about 
everything they undertake, unless it is to obviate some calamity. 
Their actions should be controlled by spies and secret agents. 

II. x, SssauUdliiktlrah, the chapter about royal orders, mentions 
the lekhaka, the secretary who has to put them into writing. He 
should have the competency of a councillor (amfllyasampadoptta), 
know the whole conventional usage (sarvasamayavid), be able to write 
quickly ('H&ugrantha), have a pleasing hand-writing (carvak§ara), be 
able to read out the written message (lekhavQcanasamartha) and to 
write it down in the proper order (arthakrama) and sequence (saw- 
bandlut), with completeness (paripRrnnta), urbanity (mSdhurya), nobility 
(audarya), and clearness (spa§tatva), i. e., as pointed out by Jacobi, 
Kultur, Sprach- und Literaturhistorisches, p. 967, we have to do with 
the rudiments of a literary st\'le. Among the shortcomings of a writer, 
H**, is mentioned the use of dirty sheets (kslapatraka), and from 
Il.xxvii we learn that the writing materials were leaves of tall and 
tala palms and birch-bark. Copperplates are not mentioned, and we 
do not know- whether they were used before ASoka’s time. 

We learn to know a long series of adhyak$as , overseers, super¬ 
intendents: the kotodhyak$a, II.xi, receives everything of value that 
should be deposited in the treasury, pearls, necklaces, gems, sandal; 
aloe, oils, hides and skins, wool, &c., and the designations, provenience 
and shapes of such objects are mentioned; the OkarOdhyaksa, the 
mining overseer, Il.xii, looks after the produce of mining, ores and 
metals from old and new pits, from the ground or from water, their 
colour, smell, and other features, their cleaning, weight and sale, the 
punishment of embezzlement and fraud, &c.; the lohadhyak§a takes 
care of copper-, lead-, tin-, mercury- and bell-metal work and the 
sale of utensils made from them; the lak§aiifldhyak$a looks after the 
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stamping of coins; the rftpadarsaka, assayer, regulates the pauaydtrS, 
the procedure of paying and receiving fees, the ritpika with 8 °/o, 
the vyiljl with 5 %, the pdrlksika with '/* %; the khanyadhyaksa, 
the pit-overseer, provides for the works connected with shells, diamonds, 
pearls, corals, saltpetre, and for their sale; the lavattiidhyaksa collects 
the salt-tax and the duties on sale of salt. 

ll.xiii, (ik§a s a lily dm sui'nt'nildhynk^o, the gold-overseer in the 
treasury, provides for the erection of a treasure-hall, with four 
unconnected rooms, and installs a dexterous and reliable goldsmith 
in the main street, who carefully examines the metals. No stranger 
was admitted, and those who had to work there vere carefully searched 
on entering and leaving. We read about the various kinds of work 
done by them, for which cf. Jolly's Kollektaneen, pp. 355 ff., where 
most of the technical terms have been satisfactorily explained. Cf. 
Il.xiv, viiikhayam sauvartiiknprncHrah, the activity of the goldsmith 
in the main street, where we also read about the various ways oi 
defrauding and the punishment of fraud. 

II. xv, koftJtagSmdhyaksa, the store-house overseer, superintends 
sUa, rastra, krayima, panvartaka, pr&niityaka, apamilyaka, sitiihaniku , 
anyajata, vyayapratySya, and upaslhana, and all these terms are ex¬ 
plained. Further he takes care of corn, fat, molasses and salts 
(dh&nyasnc/taksdralavayaj, honey (madhu), acids (sukta), sour fruits 
and gruel (dmlavarga), pungent stuffs, pepper, &c. (katukavarga), dried 
fish, meat, roots, fruits, pot-herbs, &c. (silkavarga), about all of which 
information is given, i.a. about how much is to be eaten by elephants 
horses, &c. 

II. xvi ,paiiyadhyak?a, the ware-controller, s. above under vanijya, p. 23. 

Il.xvii, kupyildhyaksa, the ktipya controller, takes care that the 
rangers bring the kupya, i. e. the valuable wood, bamboes, creepers, 
bark, rope materials, leaves, flowers, plants, poisons, snakes and 
worms in jars, hides, bones, &c., of various animals, iron ores, wicker- 
and clay-utensils. 

Il.xviii, tlyudhilg&rfid/iyaksa , the controller of the weapon arsenal, 
provides for the manufacturing and deposition of all kinds of weapons 
and war-implements, armour and trappings, stratagems, &c. 

Il.xix, pautavadhyaksa , the weight- and measure-controller, takes 
care of the various weights and scales. 
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II.xx, mSnadhyak^a, the measure-controller, should be familiar 
with linear measures, the subdivisions of time, &c.,' cf. above under 
Jyoti$a, pp. 15 ff. 

Il.xxi, &ulkadhyak$a , the tax controller, establishes a tax hall 
(sulkaiataj with a badge or flag (dhvaja) near the head-gate, where 
the tax-receivers control merchants and others and see to it that their 
wares are properly stamped. The traders offer their wares for sale 
and pay the taxes and duties. We read about what can be brought 
in duty-free, and about the punishment for attempts at defrauding. 

ll.xxii, iulkavyavahara, deals with the tax question. There was 
an atithyam (guest’s treatment) of out- and in-going wares, and duty 
for what should be brought outside and entered (bShyam Sbhyantaram 
efitithyam, nifkrfi/nyant pravciyam ca iulkam). The guest’s treatment, 
applied to exports and imports free from duty, is specified Il.xxi: 
vaivShikam anvByanam aupaydnikam yajflakrtyaprasavanaimittakani 
dcvejy(lcaiilopanayanagodBnavratadlksan<idi$H kriy&vi&e$esu bhQttdam 
ticchulkam gacchet, wares and utensils connected with the marriage 
and home-bringing (of the bride), and with initiation in the ceremonies, 
in sacrifices, birth, offerings to the gods, tonsure, investing with 
the sacred thread, hair-cutting, vows and consecration, should pass 
free of duty. The duty itself varies from 1 Is to */io of the value. 

ll.xxiii, sntrJd/iyaksa, the thread-inspector, takes care of spinning 
and weaving operations. 

ILxxiv, sJtBd/iyakfa, the furrow-inspector, is in charge of ploughing 
and harvesting, cf. above under vHrltB, p. 20. 

II. xxv, sttradhyak$a, the liquor-superintendent, regulates the 
liquor-trade. Drinking was not yet a great sin. 

Il.xxvi, sQtifidhyak?a, the slaughterhouse-superintendent, takes 
care that protected animals are not slaughtered, and regulates the 
sale of meat, which was by no means forbidden cf. above under 
pasupatya , p. 22. 

Il.xxvii, ganik(idhyak$a t the courtezan-inspector, has the super¬ 
vision of brothels, &c. 

II.xxviii, ti&vadhyak$a, the ship-superintendent, s. above under 
vanijyd, p. 23. 

Il.xxix, godhyaksa, the cattle-superintendent; II. xxx, a£v<ldhyak$a, 
the horse-superintendent; Il.xxxi, hastyadhyaka the elephant-super- 
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intendent, Il.xxxii hastyadhvakse hastiprac&ra the dealings with elephants 
under the elephant-superintendent; II. xxxiii, rath&dhyaksa, paltyadhy- 
aksa, sniilpa/ipracBra . the superintendents of war-chariots and foot- 
soldiers, the activity of the army-leader, are officials whose activity 
is clear from their designations. 

Il.xxxiv mud)‘ddhyak$a, vivltudhyaksa, the superintendents of pass¬ 
ports and pasture land, take care that out- and in-goings can be 
controlled. 

II. xxxv, samaharffprndlrah, gfhapalivaidchakald pa savyanjaudh 
pranid/iayu/i , the activity of the samahartp, the sending out of persons 
disguised as householders, traders, or asceties, cf. above pp. 26 f. 
Under the direction of the samdhartf other officials act as inspectors, 
a gopa {ht. cow-herd) of five or ten villages; a sthSuika (lieutenant) 
of a district-quarter; persons garbed as householders of fields, 
houses and families; others, as traders, of wares and products 
from mining, forests, &c.; others, as ascetics, cultivators, cowherds, 
traders, &c. 

ll.xxxvi mlgarakapnmidhi, appointment of a town-chief, police- 
master, whose functions are similar to those of the samS/iarlr, but 
limited to a town. A gopa has charge of groups of 10, 20 or 40 
families; a sthilnika of a dW^-quartcr; the dharmSvasathmah, the 
managers of the dhamulvasatha now called dharmsala, rest house, 
put up sectarians, travellers, ascetics and.' learned persons, &c. 
Care is taken to avoid and to extinguish fire, to prevent incendiarism 
and throwing out of rubbish, sweepings, &c. 

As we have seen, the ruler has many assistants and helpers, 
but they are not trusted, but constantly controlled by scouts and 
secret agents. Even these are distrusted. They must not know each 
other, they are received and sent out at night, and their reports are 
examined and compared. When three agree, they may be reliable, 
but suspicion is the prevailing attitude towards everybody. It is difficult 
to avoid thinking of Kgveda VII. 6x.s: 

prdrdr MilrSvarund Pfthivyah 
pro diva r$vtid bfhatcili suddnfl | 
spdio dadhdthc 6 $adhl$u viksu 
rdhag yald dnimisam rdksamdnd, || 


Vid.-Akad. Avh. II. H.-F.-Kl. i 9t 5. No. i. 
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O Mitra and Varuna, from the broad earth, from the high heaven 
you place scouts in herbs and dwellings, who go separately, wat¬ 
ching them without shutting your eyes. 

And this policy is ancient in India. What is said about Mitra 
and Varuna, was a reflex of what was the rule in the state, for, as 
the Indians say: 

yadannah puru$o bhavati tadannSs tasyo dcvaidh [ 

what man eats, that his gods eat, i. e. man has created the gods in 
his own image. 


V. MAN DAL A YONIH 

An important term in Kautalya’s political language is mandala , 
circle, sphere, where the political methods are applied, and its yoiii, 
origin, source; cf. VI.i wandalayonih. It comprises the ruler, who wishes 
to conquer, his enemies, those standing between them, and the in¬ 
different ones. The constituent elements of the body politic are ruler, 
ministers, people, fastnesses, treasure, army and friends: avlimyamtilya- 
janapadadurgakoiadandamitrUni prakftayah. We are told which 
accomplishments are desirable with each prakyti ; cf.VI.i prakrtisawpadah. 

VI. ii iamavyUynmikam, about pacification and vigour, opens with 
the remark that these two are the source of acquiring and preserving: 
iamavyHyUmau yogak$cmayor youth. In this connection are added the 
designations of the persons with whom the state policy is concerned: 
the vijigi$u, the ruler bent on conquest; ariprakrtih , the enem}' 
element, i. e. the neighbouring kings (tasya samantato ntatidalibhiUH 
bhQmyantar&)\ the mitraprakflih, the friend element, separated by 
another country (bhilmyekdntarS). After the enemy we then have, in 
uninterupted sequence, friend, foe's friend, friend’s friend, foe’s friend’s 
friend in front, the p&rfpigrOJta, the Skranda, the pQr$nigrahlisara 
and the akrandSs&ra behind (tasmSti mitram arimitravi tnitramitram 
arimitramitram cGnantarycna bhumxnam prasajyalt purastat | paicat 
pdrsnigraha nkrattdah pilr$nigrahasHra akratidSsara iti. I am not able 
to give a satisfactory translation of these terms, which have perhaps 
mostly been coined by Kautalya, but their meaning is perfectly clear 
and fully explained in Kautalya’s text. 
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The source of pacification and vigour is the six-quality group 
(iamavydydmayoryouth §ddguuyam). The word $ddgunya is not known 
from older sources and was probably introduced by Kautalya. It is 
formed in accordance with Pinini V.i.124: gunavacanabrdhmanddibhyalx 
karmani ca (the suffix ?yafi) after words expressive of quality and 
after brdhmana, &c., in the sense of being and of activity. No 
authorities are quoted in the chapters mandalayotiih and iamavyd- 
ydmikam, which make the impression of being the independent work 
of Kau(alya. 


VII. SADGUNYAM 

Sddgunya is treated at length in the eighteen sections of the 
7 th adhikarana. Its source is the prakrtimandala ; §Sdgunyasya 
prakrtima/upalam yonih. Differing opinions are occasionally quoted, 
usually with the remark iti dcdrydh, thus the teachers, but once, 
VII.i, with the addition iti Vdtavyddhih , thus VdtavySdhi. We get 
the impression that Kautalya has put the section into its final shape, 
after his predecessors had begun to draft it There are several 
comparisons from daily life and practice, which make the text livelier 
than usual in the Kautallya, and we have every reason to think that 
they are due to Kautalya. Thus VII.iii he who goes to war against 
a stronger one is compared with one who fights an elephant on foot. 

The six qualities are enumerated VII. i: samdhi , vigraha, dsatta, 
ydrta, samsraya ., dvaidhlbh&va, and here Kautalya agrees with his 
predecessors, only VatavySdhi dissenting. Samdhi is explained as 
meaning panabandha , agreement; vigraha as apakdra, harming, war; 
dsana, sitting, as upek$ 8 , overlooking, disregarding; ydna, going, 
marching, as abhyuccaya, increase,, scil. of one’s own resources; 
samdraya, leaguing, joining, as pardrpana, entrusting oneself to 
another, and dvaidhibhdva, duplicity, as samdhivigrahopdddtta , adopting 
agreement and fight. It is shown at great length which of the six 
qualities brings the greatest advantage in the varying circumstances, 
and how one ought to act when two go together and each of them 
wants to get the better of the other (atisamdhdtinn). 
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VIII. JURISDICTION 

The 3nd and 4th adhikaranas, Dharmasthiya, the judge-activity, 
and Kantakaiodhaua, the thorn-clearing, have been fully dealt with 
by Jolly, Einc neue indisch Rechtsquelle 1 , and it is superfluous to 
give a detailed analysis in the present place. 

As stated by Jolly, the former deals with minor, the latter with 
more serious crimes; the former under the presidency of three judges 
(dhannastha), and three councillors (am My a), the latter under three 
higher judges (firadcs(r) or three councillors (amflfya). The former 
comprises twenty, the latter thirteen adhydyas. 

The word dharniasthlya is formed with the suffix iya* from 
dharmastha, which KullOka states to mean prddidvdka, judge (Manu 

VIII. 57). Kantaka , thorn, is, according to the same authority (Manu 

IX. 252), caurasdhasikddi, thieves, felons, &c., thorns from the view¬ 
point of the state, enemies of good government. Pradesfr is known 
from the Paficatantra (ed. Buhler, 2. edition, Bombay 1881, p. 48*), 
but the ultimate source of these terms can very well be Kau^alya. 

Since jurisdiction is dealt with in the ArthaSastra, one might 
be inclined to think that, from the beginning, it formed part of political 
lore, as is was finally codified b}’ Kautalya. A priori, however, we 
would expect it to belong to the DharmaSSstra. And such was 
evidently the case. 

No weight can be laid on the fact that DharmaSSstra is mentioned 
before ArthaSSstra in the enumeration of the treatises constituting 
the Itihasaveda, I,v: Puranam, Itivrttam, Akhyflyika, Udaharanam, 
DharmaSSstram, ArthaSastram. But it is of especial interest that we 
read in the Dharmasthlya, Ill.i, that when the judge is in doubt 
which principles he should apply, he should act according to dharma: 

samstha yd dharmasdstretia sd strain va vydvahdrikam j 
yasminn arthe virudhyeta dharmendrtham viniicayet ||, 

where the convention or the lawsuit-lore (based on the saying of 
witnesses) is in disagreement with the DharmaSSstra one should decide 
according to dharma. Shama Sastri compares Yajfiavalkya II. 21: 


1 Zeitschrift for vergleichcnde Rcchtawissenschaft, 37, pp. 339 — 347. 
1 See Renou, flrasnmairc Sanscrite, p. 251. 
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arthaidstrdt tu balavad dhartnaidstram iti sthiti/i J, 

it is an established maxim that the DharmaSSstra has more weight 
than the ArthaSastra, which can very well be based on the Kautallya; 
cf. Narada 1 .1.39 f. 

There is still another detail which should not be overlooked. 
In the adhikaranas dealing with jurisdiction Kautalya only quotes such 
authorities as are known as authors of Dharmasutras, USanas, Brhaspati 
and Manu, and not the predecessors of Kautalya in the Arthasastra. 
Usually we find such statements as ity dedrydh . . . iti Kautalya/i 
(III. iv, v; Ill.xix, xx (ueti Kautalyaly, III.vi has ity AuSdnaso vibhdgalj; 
Ul.vii ity dedrydh . . . ity apart . . . iti Kautalyaly, III. xi ity AuddvasfiJi 
. . . iti Mdnavdh iti Bdrhaspatydh . . . iti Kau[alyah ; III. xvii iti 
Mdnavah . . . ity Aui&nasah . . . ity Kautalyaly 

Such indications point to the conclusion that Kautalya’s chapters 
on jurisdiction are based on the DharmaSSstras and have only been 
slightly modified. Jolly draws attention to one detail, the evident 
tendency to replace corporeal punishment, often a most barbarous 
one, by fines. And the reason is evident, the fines went into the 
king’s pocket, with additional payments of rnpa (with 8 °/o) and 
vydji (with 5 %). 

On the other hand Kautalya does not make any reference to 
ordeals, but he speaks of eighteen kinds of torture of a most bar¬ 
barous description (IV.viiil. A brlthmaiia, however, cannot be tortured: 
sarvUpartldhcfV apidaniyo brdhmanah. His forehead is marked as 
belonging to a criminal, and he can be banished or sent to the pits. 
As is well known, this exemption from torture is corroborated by 
a comparatively old source. In the Mjcchakatika (ed. Stenzler, p. i4i.«f.) 
Carudatta, whom the Sakara accuses of having murdered Vasantasena, 
asks the Adhikaranika if the accusation made by such a villain should 
be accepted and not tested through an ordeal (tad grdhyam bhavati? 
na tad vicdranlyam ?). And (p. 156.3) 

vi^asalilatuldgniprCtrthite me vied re 

krakacam ilia iarire viksya diltavyam ilia j 

a/ha ripuvacandd vd brdhmanam mam uihamsi 
Patasi narakamadhye putrapaiitraih same tali || 
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now since an ordeal concerning me, through poison, water, weighing 
or fire has been demanded, and after seeing the saw that should be 
applied to my body, if you then slay me, a brahmana, on the word 
of my enemy, you fall into the midst of hell, accompanied by your 
sons and sons’ sons. 

The three dharmasthas and the three councillors should discharge 
law-suits on the border of a district, at the group-, r/nwrt-capital, 
and session courts: dharmasthas trayo 'mS/yH janapadasamdhisam - 
grahat,iadrotiamukhasthanlye$u vyUvahdrikdn arthan kuryuh. 

Most of these terms are explained in the ad/iyak$apracHra, II. i. 
After having spoken about the foundation and arrangement of villages 
(grama) Kaujalya goes on to say: in the centre of a group of 800 
villages he should establish a slhaniya, of 400 villages a dronatmikha, 
of 200 villages a k/idrvafika, of 10 villages a saiigrahana. These words 
are of rare occurrence and probably belong to the old terminology 
of jurisdiction. The DivySvadana mentions dronamukhya (p. 620.21) 
and kan>a(ika (445.22). Kharvatika is formed from kharvafa, which 
the Mitak.<?arS, Ysjflavalkya U. 167, glosses pracurakantakasamtdna- 
grama, a village with many “thorns”, adding that the pan\mha, 
circumference, of a grama, a kharvata, and a nagara should be 100, 
200 and 400 dhatms, respectively. 

Kautalya then goes on to explain what kinds of law-suits the 
judges should refuse to deal with: III.i vyavahdraslhapanii vivada- 
padanibandhah, arrangement of procedure, treatise on objects of law¬ 
suits. TirohitClntarag&rauaktllranyopadhyupahvarakrtami ca vyavahilrdn 
prati§cdhayeyuh , they should not admit law-suits about what is done 
in secret, within the house, at night, in the forest, deceitfully, or 
clandestinely. There are exceptions to this restriction, and they are 
enumerated; cf. Yajfiavalkya II. 31 f., NSrada I.i 43. 

Then follows an important treatise about marriage, Til. ii viva- 
hasamyukte viva hadJiarmah strldhauakalpa adhivedanikam, in connection 
with marriage, the marriage usage, the law about womens property, 
the gifts to a superseded wife. Then follow the designations of the 
traditional 8 kinds of marriage, in close accordance with the Afivalayana 
Grhya sutra I. 6: 

1. kanyadanam kattyam alahkftya brdhmo viviihah 
A$v. 1. alahkrtya kanydm tidakaparvam dadyild esa brahma vivahnh 
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Afiv. 2. rtvijc vitate karniaiji dadyad alahkrtya so daivo, see Kau$alya 4. 

2. sahadhannocaryd prajdpatyah, Afiv. 3 saha dharmam carata 
iti prdjdpalyah. 

3. gomithundddndd drsah, Afiv. 4 gomithunam dattvopayacchcta 
sa dr$ah 

4. anlarvcdydm ftvije danad daivah, see Afiv. 2. 

5. withah samavdydd gdnd/tarvah, ASv. 5 withal} sow ay a in 
kftvopayaccheta sa gandharvah 

6. sttlkdddnQd dsarah, Afiv. 6 dhancnopalosyopayacchda sa dsurah 

7. prasahySdtliiSd rdksasah, ASv. 7 sup/ 3 mini pramattdudin 
itfpahard sa paikdcah, see Kaut. 8. 

8. suptdddndt patidcah, see Afiv. 7; Afiv. 8 halva bhitlvd ca 
slrsdni rudathn rudadbhyo hard sa rdksasah, see Kaut. 7. 

The correspondance is so close that we must infer that Kautalya 
has simply adopted the Vedic definitions. The numbers differ: 
Kaut. 2 = Afiv. 3, Kaut. 3 = Afiv. 4, Kaut. 4 — ASv. 2, Kaut. 7 = Afiv. 8, 
Kaut. 8 = Afiv. 7. Narada XII. 40—4 follows Kautalya. 

Pitrpramdnds catvdrah purve dharmydh, md(dpitrpram dudh sc fill ; 
tau hi kulkaharau duhituh; auyatar&bhdve 'nyataro vd, the four first 
ones are under the authority of the father and righteous, the other 
ones are under the authority of mother and father, for those two 
take the bride-price for the daughter, or one of them if one of them 
is not existing. 

Dvitlyain sulkam strl hard; sarvesdm prltydropanam apratisiddam, 
a second (additional) bride-price the wife should take; to all it is 
unforbidden to give gifts of love. (Shama Sastri reads advitlyam). 

Vfttir Sbadhyam vd strtdhanam. Paradvisahasrd sthdpyd vrttih | 
dbadhydniyamah, maintenance or ornaments are what is due to the 
wife; the maintenance should be settled up to 2000; there is no 
restriction on ornaments, ft is further stated how she can spend this. 
What has been enjoyed in the gdndharva and asura she should be 
made to give away, that in the rikfasa and paisdea she should 
give as if it were stolen. 

Mfte bhartari dharmakttmd taddnhn evdsthdpydbharanam ca 
labhcta, when the husband has died, she should get her 
ornaments and the remainder of the bride-price, if she wishes to 
embrace a religious life; cf. Narada 1 .28; labdhvd vd Audanmnd 
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savyddhikam ubhayani ddpytta, or, if she lias found (a new husband), 
she should be made to renounce both; ku(imibakOinH hi sva&ura- 
patidattam nivesakulc labhela , but if she wishes to have a household, 
she should get what is given by father-in-law and husband, at the 
time of settling down; ivaiurapriltilomyena vS uivis/n svasurapoti- 
dattam jlycta, or, if she has settled down against the wish of the 
father-in-law, she should lose what was given by father-in-law and 
husband; jhdtihastad abhiiur$tayfi jiitltayo yathdgyhltam dadynh, if she 
has been violated at the hand of her relatives, the relatives should 
give them in accordance with what was received; nydyopagntayilh 
pratipaltn strldhanam gopayet, of one who has been approached 
according to rule the man who gets her should guard the property oi 
the wife; patiddyam vindamdmi jlycta, when she finds (another husband) 
she should lose the inheritance from her husband; dhamtakilmS 
bhuhjlta, if she wishes to embrace a religious life, she should enjoy 
it; putravatt vindamdnd strldhanam jlycta, tat tu strldhanam putrd 
hareyuh, if she has sons and finds (another husband), she should 
lose the wife-property, but the sons should take it; putrabharandrtham 
vd vindamdnd putrdrtham sphdlikurydt, or when she finds one, she should 
increase it for the benefit of her sons; bahupurusaprajdndm putrdndm 
yathd pitydattam strldhanam avaslhdpayct, for sons begotten by many 
men she should settle the wife-property as it was given by the 
fathers; . . . aputra patiiayanam pdlayanli gurusamlpc strldhanam 
&yuhk$ay£ld bhufljlta, dpadartham hi strldhanam, Qrdhvam ddytldam 
gacchct, if she, having no sons, keeps her husband’s bed, in the presence 
of her superiors she should enjoy the wife-property till the end of her 
life, for the wife-property is there for the sake of calamities, and 
afterwards it should go to the heir. 

The most interesting feature in these rules is the fact that the}’ 
show that a widow could marry another husband, and this points to 
an early date for the Kauptllya. Modifications and minor additions 
there may have been made, but, so far as I can see, Jacobi’s judgement 
about its authenticity still remains the most likely one. 

Varsdny a$tdv aprajdyamandm a put ram bandhydm cdkdhksda, 
daia nindum , dvlldaia kanydprasavinim; tatah putrdrthl dvitiyam 
vindeta; tasyatikramc sulkam strldhanam ardham cddhivedanikam 
dadydt, cahirvim&atipanaparam ca dandam, eight years he should wait 
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when the wife does not bear children, has no son, or is barren; ten 
when she is delivered of a dead child, twelve when she gives birth 
to girls; after that he should find a second (wife), if he wants a son, 
after the lapse of that he should give the bride-price and half of the 
wife’s fortune as Hdhivcdanika, gift to the superseded wife, and a 
fine up to 24 paijas ; cf. Yajrtavalkya II. 148, Manu IX. 81. 

Sulkastridhanam a&ulkastrldhanlls tatprawtbjam ddhivedanikam 
anurfipam ca vrtlim dattvil bahvlr api vindeta, putrdrlhil hi striyah, 
having given bride-price and wife’s property, a supersession gift of 
the same value, and a suitable maintenance, he may also find man}', 
who have not received bride-price or wife’s property, for women are 
there for the sake of (bearing) sons. 

III.iii Vivahasatnyuktc £u&nl$(lbhannap&rusyadve$!Uicaropakilravya- 
vah(lraprati$cdha$ ca , in connection with marriages: obedience (to 
parents), maintenance (of females), harshness (in words- and acts), 
disaffection, misconduct, forbidden favours and association. 

Dvndasavdrsa slri praptavya'oahUra bhavati $oda£avar$ah pumdn, 
ata firdhvam a£u&rn$&y&»i dvlidaiapaijah striyd dandah ptonso dvigioiah, 
twelve years old a woman comes of age, sixteen years old a man; 
in the case of disobedience thereafter a woman is fined 12 pa?ja, a man 
the double. In the chapter about marriags this can only bear reference 
to the proper age of marriage (cf. Manu IX. 94, Narada 1 .35 f.), and 
it is therefore of interest, for the younger the source, the lower the 
age. In the modern act about marriage of 1929 the corresponding 
figures are 14 and 18. There is no reference in the Kautaliya to 
marriage between children. 

B harmony llydm a>tirdis(ahdUlyam grQsiicchfldanam vddhikam yathS- 
purttsapariviipam savings am dady&t; a irdis{akal(lyCtm tat samkhyilya 
bandham ca dadyHt , sulkastrldhauadhivcdanikantlm aaSdfinc ca; 
svaiurakulapravistayQm vibhaktiyam vtl vdbhiyojyah patih, when the 
maintenance has not been determined as to time, he should give 
food and clothing, or a little more, according to the place of the man, 
with something above; if it is determined as to time he should count out 
just a much and give a pledge, and without taking away bride-price, 
wife’s property or supersession gifts; if she has gone to the house 
of her father-in-law or if there has been a partition of the property, 
the husband should not be sued. 
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Bharmanyii evidently refers to the same thing as bhartna. The 
meaning “hire, wages* given in our dictionaries is due to a misunder¬ 
standing of Hemacandra’s AbhidhanacintSmani 363. The meaning of 
parivafta is uncertain. Mhbh. V. 111 .j Nilakantha glosses st/idna ; Ganapati 

gjrhabluiran\ya}anopakara>i&natikra>nauena. 

Pnru$yam, harshness, when the husband scolds or beats his wife. 
Further comment is not necessary. Dvesa, disaffection. After some 
remarks about what should be done in the case of conjugal infidelity, 
and about the husband's obligations in the case of physical defects 
(r. du$(alihga) and false statements the text deals with divorce: amoksyS 
bhartur abSmasya dvi$ati bh&ryft, bhnrySyai ca b/iartH, parasparaw 
(h'csUn moksah, a disaffected wife of a not-loving husband and a 
(disaffected) husband of (a not-loving) wife cannot obtain a divorce, 
but there is divorce from mutual disaffection. The last remark is 
not in agreement with later texts, cf. Narada XII. 90 anyonyani tyajaior 
a gait syiid anyonyaviruddhayoh. 

Strlviprakdrad va purn$ad ecu tnok$am iccbed yath&gfhitam asyai 
dadyat; puru$aviprakilr<ld va stri cen moksam icchcn nasyai yathil- 
grhltam dadyat ; amok$o dhan>iaviv<lhu)tani iti, if a man wishes a 
divorce on account of the wife insulting him, he should give her as he 
has received, or if the wife wishes a divorce on account of the man insult¬ 
ing her, he should not give her as he has received; there is no divorce 
in the case of the dharmavivOhils (the first four kinds of marriage). 

AticSra, misconduct. Punishment of a wife who, after having 
been warned (prali$iddha), shows arrogance, drinks, or takes to 
coquetry; goes to a show-entertainment of women or men in daytime 
or in the night (cf. Manu III. 84); sleeps intoxicated when the husband 
has gone away and shuts the door to him; when she turns him out 
at night; when woman or man make gestures wifh their body aiming 
at cohabitation, or talk together in a secret way; when they catch hold 
of the hairs, the cloth, and make use of teeth or nails; when there 
is a conversation at a suspicious place: pratisiddha s/rJ darpatna- 
dyakridilyam ; diva stripreksaviharagamane ; puru$aprck$aviharagamauc 
. . . rStrau ; suptapramatta pravrajane bhartur adltnc ca dv&rasya ; 
ratran ni$kds(ine ; stripuwsayor maithundrthcn 3 hgavicc$tay<im ra/tali- 
si/asattibhasayrtni vB; ke£anh>ldantanakhavalambanesu ; iaiikitasthaue 
sanib/tafdydm. 
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Up<ikftravyavahilraprati$cdh 8 h, forbidden favours and associa¬ 
tion. Prali$iddhayoh strlpumsayor atiyonyopakdre, when woman and 
man in spite of prohibition favour each other; pralisiddltapuru - 
§avyavahdre$u, in associations with forbidden persons, cf. NJrada 
XII. 62, 66—68. 

III. iv. viv&hascnuyukU ni§patana>u polity anusaranatn hrasvapra- 
vdsah dlrgJiapraz'&sas ca, in connection with marriage: running away, 
following on the road, short absence, and long absence. 

NiSpatanotn, running away. Punishment of a wife who leaves 
her husband's house if she has not been insulted (anyatra viprakardt) 
if she goes beyond the neighbour's house (prativc&agrhdtigaUlydh ); 
if she has obtained admittance, alms, or wares, respectively, from 
neighbours, mendicants and traders (priHive&ikabhiksitkavaidchakaniun 
avakasabhik$npanynda>ic) ; if they have been forbidden her (prati$iddha- 
nSni); if she has gone beyond the surrounding houses (parigrhadga(&- 
ySttt); cf. ParSSara X. 28—30. 

Parabhdryd 1 <ak(li;adltnr iatyo daudo 'nyatrdpadbhyah ; vdrandjhd- 
nayor uirdosah praliviprak&r&t, when admittance has been given 
to another’s wife, there is a fine of 100, if there is not a 
calamity; there is no fault if they forbid or do not know, and against 
an insult. 

Palijntltisukli&vastltagr&inikanvadhibhiksukljriatikuldiilini anyalamam 
apurusam gaulum adosah, ity dcarydh, it is no fault to go to one of 
the houses of a relative of the husband, a happily established 
village, a bail, a relative of a female mendicant, if there is no man, 
thus the teachers; $apuru$am vd jMtikulam, kulo hi sddhvljanasya 
chalam, sukhant elad avaboddhum Hi Kan(alyah, or to the house of 
a relative where there is a man, for how could good womenfolk 
deceive? that is easy to find out, thus Kautalya. 

PrclavyddhivyasanagarbhanimiUam aprati$iddham eva jMtikula- 
gatnartain, it is not forbidden to go to a relative’s house on account 
of death, disease, or pregnancy; nimittam vdrayalo dvadaiapano 
datidah , tatrdpi gUhamdnd stridhauam jtyeta, jMtayo v& chddayantah 
sulhase§am, if he (the husband) does not admit the reason, there is 
a fine of 12 pana, and if she nevertheless hides there, she should 
lose her wife's property, or the relatives who hide her the remainder 
of the bride-price. 
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Pathy anusaranam, following on the way. Patikul&n ni$patya 
grdmdntaragmnanc dv&dasapano damlah sth&py&bharanalopak ca, when 
going to another village after having run away from the husband’s 
house there is a fine of 12 puna and loss of the ornaments she has 
to deposit; gamyena vd punisi 1 sahaprasthdne caturviiniatipanah 
sarvadharmalopai cdnyatra bharniaddnatirthaganiandbhydm putnsah 
pflrvah stlhasadandah tidyaireyasah, pdpiyaso ntadhyamnh, bandhur 
adaiidyah , praliscdhc 'rdhadandah, if she sets out together with a 
man with whom she can have intercourse, the fine is 24 patja, and 
she loses.all her rights with the exception of caring for the maintenance 
and going in the courses (to the husband); for' the man it is the 
first violence fine (250 pana), if he is of equal standing, the middle 
^500). if he is inferior (cf. Manu VIII. 138 about sdhasadatida); a relative 
is not to be fined, if he is forbidden, the half. 

Pathi vyantarc gudhadesdbhiganta/m maithundrthena sahkitapmli- 
SidtHulbhySm vd pathy anusdrena samgrahanam vidytlt, when she goes 
to an intermediate hidden place, or follows on the way people sus* 
pected or forbidden with regard to cohabitation, one should know 
that there is a sexual association (cf. Manu Vlll.356). 

T&l/lpacaracfirananiatsyabaudliakalubdhakagopalakasamidikanSnt 
auyc$din ca prasr$(astrikan&m pathy anusarauam adosah, there is no 
fault to follow on the way dancers, singers, fishers, hunters, cow¬ 
herds, liquor-sellers or others with loose wives. 

Hrasvaprav&sah, a short absence. How long a wife has to wait 
for her absent husband, and then to whom she should turn, for it 
is a religious murder to obstruct the courses (tlrthoparodho hi 
dharmavadhah ). 

Dirghapravdsah, a long absence. How long a wife has to wait 
when the husband is long away, has takeii the vows, or is dead, 
and then to whom she should turn. 

HI-v. D&yavibhdgc d&yakrania[x t in the partition of inheritance, 
the succession at inheritance. How the different heirs should inherit 
is explained in essential agreement with the DharmasQtras. I follow 
Ganapati in reading riktham putravatah putra duhitaro vd dharmisfhrsu 
vivdhcsu jdtah, the inheritance after a man who has sons, the sons 
or the daughters born in righteous marriages (the first four kinds of 
marriage) should take. Difficult is the passage adilyddahani rajtl 
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hard strivfitipretakadaryavarjam. It seems to mean that the king 
shoud confiscate the inheritance if there are no direct heirs, except 
when the deceased has been miserly with regard to the maintenance 
of his wife and his duties towards the departed ones. Ganapati changes 
pretakadarya to pretakirya, which looks like a pis-allcr. Cf. Manu 
IX.185, Narada XIII. 50, Yisnu XVII.4—9, Yfijflavalkya II. 120. 

Ill*vi aniiavib/iftgah, apportionment of shares (in the inheritance). 
Ekastrtputrlln&m jyesthcim&ah : brihmatianim ajiih, k$atriyinim aivih, 
1 'aiJy&nd/H gavah, indririam avayah, among sons of one mother the 
principal share with brihmanas are goats, with k^atriyas horses, with 
vaisyas cows, with sudras sheep, &C. NinistriputranQin . . . par- 
vajaumani jyesthabhigah, among sons of different mothers the 
principal share is by primogeniture; cf. Apastamba II. 14.7, Manu 
IX. 126. 

Ill- vi: pitfravibhigaIt , different sons. Paraparigrahc bijam utsfstam 
k$ctrinaii ity ScSryih, a seed thrown into another's property belongs 
to the owner of the field, thus the teachers; tniti bhastri, yasya 
retas, tasyapatvani ity a pare , the mother is a leathern bag, he who 
has the semen, to him belongs the child, thus others; vidyanulnam 
ubhayam iti Kautalyah, both is to be found, thus Kautalya. This is 
further explained. Aurasa, legitimate, is a son who is begotten with 
one’s wife; equal to him is the putrikiputra , the son of one’s daughter, 
and a son begotten through lcvirate is k$ctraja, born in the field, 
i. e. legitimate; janayitur asaty attyasmin putre sa eva dvipitfko dvigotro 
va, if the begetter has no other son, this one will have two fathers, 
eventually two gotras; tatsad/iarmi bandhUnim gfhe gudhajitas tu 
gfidhajah , of equal rights with him is he who is born in the house 
of relatives, but gldhaja is one who is born clandestinely; baudhn - 
notsr$to 'paviddhah samskartuh put rah, one who is rejected by a 
relative is an apaviddha, rejected, and is the son of him who initiates 
him; kanyagarbhah kinlttah, the son of an unmarried woman is a 
kdriina; sagarbhddhiyah sahodhah, he who is born by a pregnant 
woman is a sahodha ; puttarbltUtiyS(t paunarbhavah, the son of a 
remarried woman is a paunarbhava ; cf. Yajfiavalkya 11 .128 ff.; Manu 
IX.52,166 ft’.; Nfirada XII. 55, 58. Several other designations are added: 
datta , npagata, krtaka, krJ/a, ambas(ha (son of a brshmana and a 
vaiSya), nifada or piraAava (of brahmana and SQdra), ttgra (of 
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ksatriya and £udr&), vratya (born by brahmanas, ksatriyas or vaiSyas 
with women of the same castes, but without marriage), £adrad dyogava, 
ksallr, cand&la (by a Stldra with a vaiSyS, ksatriya and brahtnanl, 
respectively), vaisydn w&gadhavaidchakau (by a vaiSya with a ksatriyS 
and brahmanl, respectively), k?atriydt sHtaJi (by a ksatriya with a 
brahmani), kutaka (by Ugra and Naisadl), pulkasa (by Nai$ada and 
Ugra), vabja (by Ambastha and Vaidehika), ku&lfava (by Vaidehaka 
and Ambastha), ivapakn (by Ksattr and Ugra); cf. Manu X.6ff. 

Hl.viii grhav&stukam, about the homestead. Rules about the arrange¬ 
ment of the dwelling-place, its position with regard to neighbours so 
as to avoid conflicts; cf. Narada XI. 15. 

III. ix vSstuvikrayah, sale of the homestead. Rules about the sale 
of homestead, settling of dissention with regard to boundaries, fields, 

Sec. The reading is sometimes uncertain. For kcd&ropadhabhogaih 
Ganapati reads kedaropabhogaih, apparently without support in his 
manuscripts. Cf. Yajnavalkya II. 150 fF.; Manu VIII.245, 258, 265; 

Narada XI. 2, ro, 12, 26. 

Ill-x vii/ltaksetrapathahinisd samayasy&nap&karma ca, damage to 
pasture-grounds, fields, and paths; not fulfilling of engagements. 

Rules about how to prevent damage to others by obstructing the 
water-supply, placing dams and objects of worship on foreign ground, 
appropiating or selling law-barriers; obstructing the paths; about 
cultivators not doing their duty; about a village-headman who turns 
a villager out; about improving and protecting the pasture-grounds; 
about how to deal with cattle grazing them off and how to drive 
them away; about ploughmen not doing their duty; about admittance 
to shows; about listening to one who says what is good for all, and 
about insulting people, See. Reading and explanation of some passages 
uncertain. Cf. Yajnavalkya II. 159f., 162, 165, 191—3; Manu VIII.221, 

237, 242; Narada XI. 15, 34, 38; Vi?nu V.73. 

III. xi, piadSnam, recovering of debt. Detailed remarks about 
rates of interest, responsibility for debts of deceased persons, and 
several debts; about people who cannot be made responsible; about 
witnesses and persons not admitted as witnesses; about the different 
ways of examining witnesses, according to their caste; about the 
procedure when witnesses disagree or do not answer the questions j 

put to them properly, Sec., in general agreement with the smrtis. 


» 
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Cf. Manu VIII. 69 ff., 120 f., 140, 142, 152, 160; Yajfiavalkya 
II. 38 ff- 

IH.xii, aupauidhikam, about deposits. Detailed rules about upauidhi, 
deposits, and the responsibility of the depositary; about his utilizing 
the deposit or selling it; about his refusing to give it back and various 
ways of confounding him; about ddesa and anv&dhi, instructions and 
deposits given by one, e. g. a servant, to be handed over to another; 
about loans granted on request or hired objects; about vaiydvrtyavi - 
kraya, sale through commissioners; about restitution of deposits that 
have been lost or deteriorated, &c. Cf. Ysjnavalkya 11 . 58 ff.; Manu 
VIII.144, 181 ff.; Nfirada II. 3, 7, 8, 18. 

Ill.xiii, ddsakalpah, the slave-law. We have already seen that 
an firya cannot be a slave. Even a SQdra cannot be sold as slave. 
But mlecchas can sell or buy their children. An Srya can pledge 
himself to work for others, but must be emancipated when his obli¬ 
gations are acquitted. They must not be put to improper work. 
The children of one who has “sold” himself are aryas. Cf. Yajna- 
valkya II. 194 f., 291; Manu VIII. 217, 415; NSrada V.32 ff., VI.2 f., 18 f. 

III. xiv, karmakarakalpah, sanibhUya sainutthdnam , the law about 
hired labourers and collective undertakings. How to deal with a labourer 
who does not do his work; how if this is due to illness; similar rules 
for servants of a community, cultivators, traders; sacrificing priests, 
&c. Cf.Ysjnavavalkya II. 195; Manu VIII.208, 215, 217; NSrada III.8 f., 
VI. 2, 5; Visnu V.153, 157. 

III.xv vikrUakrU&Huiayah, repenting a sale or purchase; cf. Narada 
VIII. 4, IX. 5 f., XII. 3, 33; Vi§nu V.129. 

lll.xvi datlnsy&napdkarnia, asvdmivikrayah, svasv&misawbandhah, 
not-delivery of a gift, sale by one who is not the owner, relation of possession 
and possessor. Sarvasvam putraddram dtmdnain pradSySnuiayinah 
prayaccheta, dharmadSnam asadhu$u karmasn cattpagh 8 likc§u vd, 
arthadanam anupakSri?v apakdri$u vd, k&madlinam attar/tesu ca, yathd ca 
data pratigrahltd ca nopahatau syilldm tathdnu&ayatn kudalah kalpayeyuh; 
dandabhayOd dkrosabhayfld arthabhay&d vd bbayadanam pratigfhiatah 
steyadandah prayacchatui ca , rosaddnaw parahimsaydtn, rdjtldm upon 
darpad&nam ca, talrottamo dandah, when one repents having given his 
whole property, child and wife, and himself, one should deliver it to 
him; (so also) a gift for religious purposes to people who prove to be 
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bad or (engaged) in harmful deeds, a money gift to people who do 
not help one or who harm one, a love-gift to unworthy people, and 
proficient persons should settle about the regret, so that giver and 
receiver are not prejudiced; he who accepts or gives a gift of fear, 
from fear of punishment, of censure, about one's property, is punished 
as a thief; (so also in the case of) a gift of wrath in harming others, 
and a gift of pride to kings, there is the highest punishment. CT. 
Ysjftavalkya II. 176 f.: 

svaw ku{nmbilvirotlhcna deyam darasutad ptc | 
nAnvave sati sarvasvam yac cAnyasmai pratisrutam j| 

pratigrahah prakada/i syAt sthdvarasya visesatah J 
deyam pratisrutam caiva dattvA nApaharet putiah || 

Manu VIII. 212 f.: 

dharmArtham yena datlam syAt kasmaicid yAcatc dltanam | 
paicAc ca ua latli A tat ay An na deyam tasya tad bhavet |J 

yadi samsadhayet tat in darpAl lobhena vd punah | 
rAjuA dApyah suvarnam syAt tasya steyasya ni$krtih || 

So far as I can see, there is here a disagreement between 
Kautalya and Manu: The former speaks about gifts given to kings 
out of pride, i. e. to show off, and the latter about the king who 
will punish him who retains the gift. Manu has then apparently 
misunderstoond his source, and this would be of interest for the question 
of date. 

PrAtibhAvyam danda$ulka§c$am Aksikam saurikam kAmadanam 
ca vAkAmah putro dayAdo vA rikthaharo dadyAt, a gift for which there 
is a bail, or where there is an unacquitted rest of a fine or a bride- 
price, a debt incurred through playing dice or drinking, and a love- 
gift, a son or an heir who gets the inheritance should not pay against 
his wish. The reading is certain; cf. Yajfiavalkya II.47: 

surAkAmadydtakftam dandatulkAvasitfakam | 
vrthaddnam lathaiveha putro dadyAn na paitykam | 

Manu VIII. 159: 

pratibhAvyam vpthAdanam Ak$ikam saurikam ca yat | 
datjdasulkAvase§am ca na putro datum arhati || 
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asvdmivikrayah, sale by a person who is not the owner. Na$td- 
pahytam dsddya svdml dharmasthena grdhayct, deiakdldtipaltau vd svayant 
gfhltvopaharet, dharmasthaS ca svdninam anuyuhjlta kutas te labdham Hi; 
sa ced dedrakramam dariaycta >ta vikretdram tasya dravyasydtisargena 
mucyeta; vikretd ced driyeta mlUyant stcyadandam ca; sa ced apas&ram 
adhigacched apasared dpasdraksaydd iti, ksayc tnUlyam stcyadandam 
ca dadydt, having come across something which has been lost and 
taken away, the owner should cause it to be seized by the judge, 
if it is beyond him (the judge) in place and time, he should himself 
take it and bring it, and the judge should examine the owner: where 
have you taken it from; if he points out the course of proceeding 
but not the buyer, he should get free by handing over the object; 
if the buyer is pointed out, he should (pay) the value and a fine for 
theft; if he should resort to an egress, he would get off until the 
resort stops; if it stops he should pay the value and a fine for theft. 
Cf. Ysjfiavalkya II. 168 ff.: 

svant labhcUlnyavikritam kretur doso ’prakasitc j 
hvtdd raho Jilnanttllye vcldhbte ca taskarah || 

uastfipahrtam dsddya hartaram grdhayen narant j 
dcsakaldtipattau ca gfliT/vd svayant arpayet | 

vikrelur darsan&c chuddhih svdml dravyam urpo datnam j 
kretd mUlyam avdpnoti tasmSd yas tasya vikrayi || 

dgamcnnpabhogctta vacant bhdvyam ato ’nyathd \ 
pancabandho daman tasya raj He tendvibhdvtte |j 

hr/am prana$tani yo dravyam parahastftd avdpnuy(tt\ 
anivedya nrpe dandy ah sa tit $annavatim panda |j 

Manu VIII. 197 ff. 

vikrhjitc parasya svant yo 'svdml S vdmyasammatah j 
na tarn nay eta sdksyatn tu stenam astenamdninam || 

avaharyo bhavec caiva sdnvayah satiatam daniam J 
niranvayo 'napasarah praptah syde caurakilbisam [| 

at ha mQla in andhdryam prakCl iakrayasodh it ah \ 
adandyo mucyatc rdjhd nd§tiko labhatc dltatiam | 

Vid.-Akad. Avh. II. H.-F. Kl. No. i. 1945. 
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NH$(ikatn ca svakaranatn kptvd na${apratyMi}‘ta»i labheta , svaka- 
ratidbhdve paOcabandho dandah, tac ca dravyam rdjadharmyam sydt, 
na$ldphrtam anivcdyotkar$atah SV&mitiah pnrvaJi sdhasadandah, having 
made an attested appropriation with regard to the lost object he 
maj take what was lost and brought back; if there is no appropriation, 
there is a fine of a fifth of the value, and the object is subjected to 
the king’s law; for the owner who takes over what has been lost 
or carried away without giving information about it, there is the first 
violence-fine. 

Snlkasthdnc nastdpahrtotpannaw (thus Ganapati, other editions 
-patinas) h'stlut, tripaksdd flrdhvam anabhisdram rdjd hard, svdmi 
vd svakaranata, pancapamkam dvipadarUpasya niskrayatn dadvdt, 
ca/u$panikam ckakhurasya, ihipanikam goniahi$asya, p&dikain kstuha- 
pasfinam, rahiasdraphalgukttpyutidnt paftcakatu satam dadyttt, what has 
been lost or taken away and recovered in the tax-office should remain 
there, if there is no egress after three fortnights, the king should take 
it away, or the owner through appropriation; he should give as re¬ 
demption five pana for each two-footed, four panas for each solid- 
footed creature, two panas for cows and buffaloes, a quarter-/>a«<j 
for small cattle, and 5 % for gems, valuable and base metals. 

Cf. Yajfiavalkya II. 173 f.: 

kaulkikaih sthdnapdlair vd nastdpahrlam dhrtam J 
arvdk sanwatsardt svdnti harcta parato nfpah || 

pandn ckasaphe dadyad caturaJi pa He a mdnuse | 
inahifosfragavdni dvau dvau pddatn p&datn ajSvikc |J 

There is a slight difference in the last stanza, where we have 
)nahi$o$iragavS>i! instead of go»tahi$asya. The insertion of ttffra, 
camel, is suspicious, because dvau dvau leads us to think of two and 
not three species, just as pddam pddatn has reference to two, goats 
and sheep. Elsewhere there is a close agreement between Kau^alya 
and the two smrtis, and where we have been able to point to dis¬ 
agreement, Kautalya’s text seems to be the better one. 

The words apasara and apasdra have been explained in different 
ways, but the meaning seems to be perfectly clear. Apasy means 
to run away, to withdraw from an obligation, and it is used by 
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Kulloka to gloss apadh&v, Manu VIII. 54, and apas&ra is an egress, 
a means to transfer one’s responsibility to another person. 

Another interesting term occurring in this passage is svakaratta, 
making one’s own, which we know from P&nini I.iii.56, where it is 
used about marrying. The form is certainly old, but has been dis¬ 
carded by later authors. 

The passages discussed above furnished us with an exceptionally 
rich material for ascertaining Kautalya’s relationship with the smrtis, 
and I have therefore thought it advisable to go into details, but it 
would lead us too far to proceed in the same way with what follows. 

There are remarks about objects brought from another realm or 
from the forests, carried away by thieves, &c., about the relationship 
between property and owner, about things others have used to their 
profit, &c. Cf. Gautama X.46f.; Visnu III. 66 f.; Manu VIII. 147, 149; 
Yajfiavalkya II. 24.7 134. 

Ill.xvii, sahasam, violence: anvayavatprasabhakanna, violent 
seizing of what is common property; nirauvayc steyam apavyayanc ca, 
if it is not common property, and if one denies, it is theft; cf. Yajfia- 
valkya 11.230 ft'., 248, 275 f.; Manu VIII.322 ft; 332, 344. 

Ill.xviii, vakp&rttsyam, violence in words: upavddah, kntsanani 
abhibhartsanam i/i, censure, abuse, threatening; cf.Ysjfiavalkya II.204 ft".; 
Manu VIII 274, &c. 

Ill.xix, da ndaparity am, stick-violence, actual violence: sparsauam, 
avagfirnam, prahatam Hi, touching, shaking, beating (injuring with 
hand, foot, weapons, through ashes, &c.); cf. Yajfiavalkya 11 .212 ff. 
(the commentary quotes NSrada XV. 4: 

paragiltresv abhidroho hastap&dtlyudhadibhih | 
bhasmddibhii copag/tfUo dandapdrusyam itcyalc \), 

Manu VIII. 278 ff., &c. 

III.xx, dyiitasam&hvayam praklrnak&ni , challenging to gamblang, 
cf. Yajfiavalkya II. 199 ft., Manu IX. 221ft*.; miscellanea (punishment 
for various kinds of misconduct); cf. Yajfiavalkya II. 232 ff., 243, 257, 
290, 295 ft*. The correspondance is only slight. 

The remaining chapters of the Kau£altya are of considerable 
interest for our understanding of his political theory and practice, 
but they do not help us with regard to the question about the 

8569 
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author’s date. In his important papers in the ZDMG 67, pp. 49 fT., 
68, pp. 345 ft'. Jolly has given us a comparative study on Kautalya’s 
relationship to the DharmaSfistra. He tried to show that we find 
the greatest agreement in later smrtis. But he himself draws attention 
to the fact that the correspondance is most marked in the case of 
Yajhavalkya. 


IX. KAUTALYA'S VOCABULARY. 

Many words mentioned above arc rare or fcyGpsvx, or 
only known from lexicographers. Some of the latter ones can very 
well have been taken from the ArthaSastra; we have gradually learnt 
that Indian lexicographers to a great extent drew on good sources. 
It would not serve any purpose to discuss all such terms, but it will 
be desirable to examine some of them, which might be of interest 
for the questions about date and about Kaujalya's authorship. 

Hsuri sr?fi, IX.vii mUfikOdindw prabhntotpattir iti M&dhavah; 
katabhaiiga, gleaning, V.ii (Hem. an., Med.); cttcttndarl, XII.iv, XIV.i, 
musk-rat = chuchundart (Manu, YfijfV, Mahabh.), Rajanighaptu; dhruva, 
XlV.i, Ficus Indica (Trik., Hem. an., Med.), &c. It is hardly possible 
to draw any inference from such examples. 

The same is the case with the numerous military terms. There 
are several kinds of fastnesses, durga: audaka (water-fastnesses) 
between two isles (atitardvipam), or on shore amidst low places, lakes, 
&c. (sthalam nimntLvarnddham ); parvata (mountain-fastnesses) on rocks 
(prOstaram) or in caves (githam); desert-fastnesses (dhilnvamm) in 
places without water and grass (mrudakastambam) or barren salty 
ground firittam); forest-fastnesses (vanadurga), where there is muddy 
water (khajanodakam) or thickets of reeds (stambagahanam) making 
it dificult to walk, II. III. 

Detailed rules are given about these fastnesses. They should be 
surrounded with moats (parikhiS), ditches (vapra), ramparts (prSkOra); 
there should be watchtowers (at(dlaka), gangways (pratoli), platforms 
(indrako&a), secret exits (devapatha), places of refuge (pradhtLvitika ), 
&c.; outside were jamibhaiijanis, "knee-breakers"; triSnlaprakaras, 
trident-spokes; katas, iron-spokes; avapatas, pit-falls, &c. 
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Durganiveiah II.iv deals with the streets, the places occupied 
by the king, the harem, &c., and with in-and out-going provisions. 
The term used is vlvadha, which is well known from Yedic sources. 
Panini IV. iv. 17 has vivadiia , but Pataftjali vlvadhac ceti vaklavyam, 
and elsewhere, ll.i.36, ll.iii.12 only vlvadha. The Siddh&ntakaumudl 
says < 'ivadhavivadhaiabdBv ubhayato-baddhaiikyc skandhavBhye ktiffhc 
varlele, the words vivadiia and vlvadha are used about a stick, with 
slings attached at both ends, to be carried on the shoulders. A 
vaivadhiki (IV.iv.17), then, is a person carrying such a shoulder-yoke. 
And what he carries can be seen from the MahSbhasya I.390 ,J 
ndakBr/ho vivadhah , a shoulder-yoke for (fetching) water. The word 
also occurs in the Mahabhasya on Il.iii. 12 gatyarthakarmani dvi- 
tlyacaturthyau ccstaydni anadhvani, about the object of (verbs) meaning 
to go the accusative and the dative are used to denote the motion, but 
not in the case of a way. Thus we can only say panthBnam gacchati, 
vlvadham gacchati. The Kssiks here replaces vlvadham by mBrgam, 
and later lexicographers such as Am., H. an., Med., VaijayantT give 
“way’* as one of the meanings of vlvadha. Amara has paryiihBrad 
ca mil rgas ca vivadhatt vlvadhan cctau, but MaheSvara adds: bhBrc 
py etc\ H. an. vivadho vlvadho bh&rc paryahilrBdhvanor api, and the 
Vaijayanti vlvadho vivadhas ca dvau paryilhilrc ’dhvabhilrayoh (was 
the original reading parydhdrBdhvabhilrayoh ?) 

Kau^alya gives the following information: vauajlvah prasBrah, 
svadcsild anvdyatir vivadhah \ mitrabalam Bsdrah, prasdra = provisions 
from forests; vlvadha = bringing in from one’s own country; dsara = 
a friend’s force; vivadhSsdropaghato raksd va . . . ity a&vakartn5ni\ 
destruction or guarding of vlvadha ... are the business of the cavalry; 
(X.iv); ckdyane vivadhBsarapras&ran va (abhthanyuh), or (they should 
destroy) vlvadha, the friend’s force, and the forest-provisions on an one- 
man’s path (XII.iv); vi$amasthasya tHutfim sasyam va hanyHd viva- 
dhaprasdrau vB, for one who is in difficulty he should destroy the seed 
or the grass, or the vlvadha and provisions (XIII. iv). 

It is, I think, clear that when vlvadha is said to mean bhdra, 
load, a shoulder-yoke load is meant, and vlvadham gacchati means 
“he goes the shoulder-yoke way", he is employed as a shoulder-yoke 
carrier, the accusative being adverbial. We here have an example 
of how lexicographers sometimes misunderstood good sources. 
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The form vivadha for Panini's viva dim is of chronological interest, 
being evidently later than Patiini, but established in Pataftjali's time. 
His addition vivadhdc cell vaktavyam is according to Kielhorn not a 
vdrtdka, but can very well be older than Patafijali. 

Many curious terms are used about the various kinds of battle- 
array. An army is caturangin, consisting of four parts, elephants, 
chariots, cavalry, and infantrj', but this term has not been found 
earlier than in the MahSbharata and the RSmayaija. In the battle- 
arrays Kaujalya, after quoting the opinions of USanas and Brhaspati, 
who distinguish between da tufa, staff; bhoga, curve; mandala, ring, 
and asaw/iata, not beaten together, open, and after mentioning the 
wings (pak$au), the flanks (kak§au), and the centre (urasya), describes 
the various kinds (X.vi): paksakaksorasyaih santa in vartantdno datidah, 
staff, when going evenly with wings, flanks, and centre (also AK., 
H., Han., &c.), with 15 varieties such as kak$ddkrdntah pradarah. 
tearing when marching with the wings beyond (the enemy); sa evapa- 
k$akak$flbJiyS>>i pratikrtnio drdhakah, strong when attacking with wings 
and flanks, &c. 

pak$ak(ik$ora$yair vi$amam vartamdno b/iogah, curve when going 
unevenly with wings, flanks, and centre; sa sarpasdri gomritnkd vd, 
it is moving like a snake or like cow-urine, &c. 

pak$akak$orasydndm cklb/idve tnatidalalj, ring when wings, flanks 
and centre become one; sa sarvatomukhab, sarvatobhadrah , a^tdnlko 
durjaya id mandalavyilhdh, it is facing all directions, good in all 
directions, eight-faced, difficult to conquer, thus the ring-arrays. 

paksakak$orasy(btdm asatnhatdd asamhatah, not beaten together 
when wings, flanks and centre are not beaten together, i. e. open; 
sa panc&nlkdtidm dkrtisthdpanad vajro god ha vd, it is called thunder¬ 
bolt or alligator according to the arrangement of the five faces, &c. 

Numerous curious terms are found in this passage. Since 
Kaufalya mentions two predecessors, it is possible that most of them 
are inherited. The same may be the case with the indications about 
the proper choice of battle-array. 

Then we learn to know the titles of the leading officers: ahgadaia- 
kasyaikah padIt padikali | padikadasa kasya tka/i senSpadh\laddaiakasyaiko 
ttdyaka id, padika (colonel), the only leader of ten angas (battalions), 
settapad army-leader (general) that of ten padikas, ndyaka (leader, 
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commander-in-chief) that of ten army-leaders; X.vi. Also these terms 
are probably inherited, but their exact meaning is, so far as I know, 
not known from older sources than the Kautallya. 

There are rules about the disposition of the four aft gas in the 
different arrays and each of them have different kinds of employment, 
a&vayttddh&ni, hastiyuddhdui, rathayuddhflm , and pattiyuddfiQni (X.v). 
The grooming of elephants and horses is attended to. In the chapter 
about the a&v(ldhyak§a (II.xxx) there are notes about the different ways 
a horse moves: valgana , gallop; nfcair gala, ambling; / ang/iaua , 
prancing; dhorana, trotting; tidroffra, obeying the rider’s pressure, 
with many variations. The explanation of these terms, which are 
partly avra^ Xrf<i|uva, is not found elsewhere. They are, however, 
of considerable interest because the Indian numerals aika, I, lira 3; 
panza 5, satta 7, &c., are used in the Hettite manual of horse-training 
found by Hrozny 1 , so that horse-training must have been well known 
in their country long before Kau{alya. 

The case is similar with regard to the many designations of 
weapons, mentioned in the chapter about the arsenal-overseer, dyu- 
dhagdrddhyaksah, Il.xviii. I am unable to make any use of them for 
chronological purposes. 

Consideration of the attitude of neighbouring rulers play a great 
r6le in military tactics, as mentioned VII. xv under Sadgunya. The 
pdrpjigrdha, “heel-catcher" is the prospective ally of a ruler who 
wants to triumph (vijigi§ti) over his neighbour; the dsdra, “succourer”, 
beyond the neighbour, is also to be reckoned as a probable ally. 
A madhyama, “intermediate" keeps the middle between friend and 
friend’s friend on one, and enemy, enemy’s friend, and enemy’s friend’s 
friend on the other side. Finally we have the ttddslna, outsider, 
neutral. Cf. Manu VII.207, where pdryiigrdha and dkranda occur. 

apasdrah , Il.xiv, Ill.xvi, egress, way out. 

ddhivedauikam, Ifl.ii, what is to be paid to the first wife when 
marrying a second. 

Syah, income, II. vi: vartaniGnah (runningj, paryu$ito (last year’s), 
anyajdtas (gone astray) cdyah ; vyayapratyayah (expense-taxi, 
remains of what has been spent on vik$epa (alarm?), diseases, 


1 See e. g. his paper in Archiv Orientilni, Vol. Ill, p. 390. 
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and undertakings; upaji I (increase of the value of articles of trade). 
vyflji (gain realized through difference in measure), or increase 
when there is a throng of buyers (krayasamghar$e va vpddhir 
ity ayah). The Bya&arlram, income-"body", is derived from 
mining (khani), banks and dams fsclu), forests fvatia) herds 
(vraja), and trade-routes (vanikpatha); the ilyntnukham, incomc- 
“head", comprises price (mnlam), (the king’s) share [bhagah, Vo), 
yy&jl (tax on increase in value, ’/*>), parighah (gate-money), 
klptam (fixed dues from villages, &c.), rnpikam (8 °/o for con¬ 
trolling), atyayas (fines) cHyawukham. 
kfmiajas caturvargah, the four-group arising from love, explained in 
VIII.iii, pumsavyasanavargah, the group of man’s vices: mrgayH 
(hunting), dytUatn (gambling), striyali (women), and pHnatn (drink). 
kopajas trivargah, the three-group arising from anger Vlll.iii: vSk- 
p&ru$yam (harshness of speech, insulting language), artliad0$anam 
(spoiling of property) is defined as adUnarn (not-giving), aduntun 
(taking away), vimlia/i (destruction), and parilyUgnh (leaving, 
neglecting, of property), datidaparu^yam (harsness in punish¬ 
ments). 

khanih, mines, II.vi, of suvania (gold), rajata (silver), vajra (diamonds), 
viani (jewels), muktil (pearls), pravSla (coral), saiikha (shells), 
bha (iron), lavana (salt), bhiimi-rasa-praslaradhdtavah (ores in 
earth, stones, and water). 

gopah, IT.xxi, superintendent of a group of villages (A.K., H., Han., 
Med.). 

(iatrara&iuigrUhakah Il.xxviii, seizer of the mooring-rope (datra else¬ 
where = sieve). 

devapathah II. iii, god’s path, secret passage. 

devasaras Il.xxviii, pool of the gods, a permanent pool. 

ni^kuhadvS/am II. iii, tree-hollow door, for emergency or observation. 

pasthauhi, see above p. 22. 

puru$avya$ana, see kSwaja .4 caturvargah. 

bhirttiakula , VIII.v, “split-head”, a country that has lost its leader. 
yogavpltam, V.i, tricky behaviour, various deceitful ways of cor¬ 
rupting possible enemies, frustrating their endeavours, and getting 
rid of them. 

ra&mih, XIII. iv, provisions, food; cf. V.S. XV. 16, Sat. Br. VIII. 5.33. 
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rdsirtwi, II.xv F realm, the receipts of the state: pindakarah (village 
taxi, $adbh<lgah (the 6th part of grain, &c.), scnabhaktam (food 
for the army), balih (an additional tax exacted), karah (tax, on 
fruits, trees, &c.), utsniigah (haunch-tax, to be paid after the 
birth of a son, &c.) f pdrivatp ("side", additional tax exacted by 
officials), parihinikani (fines when one’s cattle has done damage), 
aupdyanikam (what is given as a present), kaustheyaknm (taxes 
to be paid when using the king’s tanks, parks, cS:c.?) ca ra$(ram. 

vannm II. vi: a />rt6 t M-(cattle-) m^rt-(deer-) r/r<ivyft<(wood>) /msft-elephant-) 
vanaparigraho (forest-enclosure) vannm (is called forest). 

vAsitakant , Il.xiv, gilding. 

vis/ili, II.xv (fored labour): mArjaha * (sweeper), Araksaka- (watchmen) 
dharaka - (weight-inspector) mdyaAa-(measurer)j»<2/a£a (measure- 
surveyor) </<rjya/?<J-(payer) r/i5/><7/. , rt-(payment-surve} r or) iatikaprati- 
grdhaka-{ receiver of sticks &c.) ddsakarmavargai (the host of 
slave-workers) ca vi$(ih. 

visaras, Il.xxviii, a pool that can dry up. 

vctanopagiUhikam, Il.xxix, serving (as herdsmen) for fixed wages (and 
not payment in milk or butler). 

vyaya, expenses (of the state), II.vi: devapitrpujndan&rtham (for the 
sake of worship of gods and ancestors and of alms), svastivd- 
canam (complimentary offerings to the priest), antahpuram (the 
harem), tnahdnasani (the kitchen), dAtaprdvartimam (sending of 
messengers), kosfhdgdram (the treasury), Ayudhdgdratn (the arsenal), 
panyagfham (the ware-house), kupyagrhenn (building for forest- 
produce, cf. Il.xvii), karmSnta (works), vi$tih (forced labour), 
pattyaivarathadidpaparigraha (maintenance of infantry, cavalry, 
chariots, and elephants), gomandalam (cow-herd), padumrgapak^i- 
vyd/avdtdh (enclosures for cattle, deer, birds, and wild animals), 
kdsthalpiavdtak (enclosures for wood and grass) ceti vyaya&arlram 
(are the expense-body); 

vyayapraty&yah (return of outlay), II.vi ft", xv: vik$epavyddhitantard • 
rambhaic^ant ca (rest of expenditure on alarms, medical treat¬ 
ment, and undertakings) vyayapratydyah (constitutes the outlay- 
return). 

vyaji (trade-tax), Il.xii: paiicakam iatam (5 °/o), ll.xvi: $oda&abh&go 
mdnavyajl (Vi* the tax on measurement). 
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vrajah (herd) II.vi: gomahi$am (cows and buffaloes), ajdvikam (goats 
and sheep, k/iaroffram (asses and camels), ah'divatardi ca (and 
horses and mules) vrajah. 

sl/(t (furrow), II. xv: sU 5 dhyak$opamtah sasyavanjaka/t slid (sila is the 
grass-species brought in by the furrow-overseer). 
setuh (dam, dyke), II.vi puspaphalavatasandakeddramQlavapdh settih 
(stiu for sowing flowers, and fruit in enclosures, thickets, irrigated 
fields, and over roots). 

Aeyoixeva. 

atyardlah, H.xxxi: a$tdralnir f/iasii) atyardlah, an a., an (elephant) 
of 8 aralni. 

aditih, XI.i, a woman living by showing pictures of gods (Ganapati: 

ninildevdlekhyapradarsanaxrfttayah striyah). 
amt Hi sail, II. iv, acc. to Ganapati = avakdia, space, opening. 
anvddhih, repentance, IH.iii, acc. to Ganapati of having entrusted others 
with loans. 

abhydbhil lll.xii, to compensate, make good (?). 

ara/d III.xx, acc. to Ganapati a flat piece of leather for playing 
dice on. 

ardhaphat.dka Til. x, amounting to half a papa. Ganapati reads ardha- 
pattika, cf. Manu VIII. 404. 

avaneyiman, Il.xiii, taking away valuable jewels and substituting 
valueless ones (Gan.; he reads apaneyiman). 
avainarkabhitti Tll.viii, structure above a verandah to protect against 
rain. 

avastdra Il.viii: siddhatu kdlam aprdptam karoty aprdptatn prdptani vety 
avastdrah, a. is when one enters what has been received and 
realized as not received, and what has not been received as 
received. 

a$taka. Il.xiv, lac, solder. 

(ini Il.iii, acc. to Ganapati a small door. 

dtivdhika Il.vvi, XIII. iii, transport guard. 

dbaliyasam XH.i, the weaker’s attitude towards the stronger. 

dvesani Il.xiv, a craftsman. 

dvtsfana IlLxix, twisting. 
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utlaravarnaka Il.xiv: tamratiXrarUpam cottaravaniakah, and a piece of 
copper and silver with a double layer of gold is called “best 
coloured ". 

utsakga II.xv, acc. to Ganapati gifts to the king on the birth of a 
son, &C. 

in!an jar a Ill.viii, acc. to Ganapati a great jar, for water as a safeguard 
against fire. 

ttpacihiiikd, XIII.ii a kind of ant, Rv. VIII. 102. 21. 
upavdsa, III. x a cultivator in the service of the village. 
upasdla , 111.x, a tract of common land round a village or town; cf. 
parl/itlra, Manu VIII. 237. 

npasthdnam II.xv: tul&mtLnanlarayn (different measure and weight, sc. 
in buying and selling). hastapQranam (filling the hand) utkaro 
(rubbish added) vySjJ (raised measure-tax) paryu$itain (of last year) 
prRrjitani (exacted) copasth&nam. 
attdanika H.xxxvi, a seller of boiled rice, cf. Pan. IV. iv. 17. 
an pan i$adikam XIV the use of poisonous herbs, &c., against others. 
aupa&yika III.xv consisting in having been slept with. 
aupdyanikam II. xv, what is given as a present, see rUsfram , above 

P- 57 - 

kaiikatakann&nta Il.xxii, acc. to Ganapati = stUrasanmOhakarma. 
kacagrahani H.xxxvi, “hair-seizer", implement for removing thatching 
in order to prevent fire. 

kafunifina Il.xiii: arpayct kdcakarmanah paiicabJiSgatn kfincanavi 
daiabhUgam katumanam, for the setting of glass one should hand 
over 5 parts of gold, and 10 parts as “pungent” measure, 1. e. 
as a covering over the setting in order to make it stronger. 
(The reading taken from the VylkhyS). 
fcaprdasamsraya VII.ii, “skull-joining”, treaty on equal terms. 
karapratikara Il.xxix, tax-requital: ghrtasyS?tati vdrakiln (8 vSraka 
clarified butter) panikani puccham (1 pana each tail) aitkacarma 
(stamped hide) ca vdr$ikam dadyad (he should give each year) 
Hi karapratikara!} (this is the tax-requital). 
kannUbhigraha IV. vi, taking hold of the deed, disclosing a theft 
and its kind. 

kdkaijika Il.xiii, weighing a kokatfl ; cf. kdkiijfkah Mahabhasya V.i. 33. 
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kdca II. xiv, acc. to Ganapati and Jolly, fraud. 

kuro&bandha ll.xxv: niasaknlanidrotjam dtnam siddhani vlf (a drona 
bean-paste (?), raw or cooked) Iribh&gOdhikataydulaui (with three 
parts more of rice) moratndbiam knr$ikabhagayuktam (together with 
a kar$a portion of morata, &c.) kit/vSbandhah (is the wav of 
using ferments). 

kupya Il.xvii. kttpytldhyak$ah, the kupya- overseer. .S' 5 £a-(teak) ti/riHa- 
. (Dalbergia Ujjeinensis) dhanvana- (Alhagi Maurorum) arjtma - 
(Terminalia Arjuna) wadhRka- (Bassia J-atifolia) ttlaka- (Clero- 
dendrum phlomoidesl sUla • (Vatica robusta) iitnitipa- (Dalbergia 
Sissoo) arimeda - (Vachellia Farnesiana) rHjSdana- (Buchanania 
Latifolia) Siri$a- (Acacia Sirissa) khadira- (Acacia Catechu) sara/a- 
(Pinus Longifolia)/<!/<»- (fan-palm) sarja- (Terminalia Tomentosa) asva- 
karna • (Vatica Robusta) soniavalka • (Acacia.«Arabica) kaia- (a kind 
of Acacia?) antra - (mango) priyaka - (Nauclea Cadamba) dhavddih 
(Grislea Tomentosa, &c.) kupvavargah (is the kupya- group). 
kninUn Il.xxxi, acc. to Ganapati a beam above the post to which an 
elephant is tied to make the binding stronger. 
kfly 5 krtyapak$arak$aua I.xiii, watching over the parties that can, 
or cannot, be managed, i. c. scheming at bringing them to desert 
an enemy. 

kotosahga VIII. iv: sakto mukhyc$ti (sticking to the chiefs) pariharo- 
pahatah (damaged through exemption) praklnto (scattered) mi- 
thyiisambhrtah (wrongly*collected) samantatavibhytn (taken away 
by neighbours or foresters) iti koiasangilh (such the stickings 
for the treasury). 

krayima II.xv: dhSnyanittlyant (the corn-price) ko£amrh(lrah (treasure- 
hoarding) prayogapratyadanant ca (returning of what has been 
utilized) krayimam (are the purchase-group). 
k$epana Il.xiii: k$epanah kdcUrpanddint (k$cpana setting glass, &c., 
sc. in gold). 

khandaphttlla IH.viii, acc. to Ganapati sphutitasamskdra, repairing of 
breakages.. 

kharvatika II.i centre of 200 villages; cf. above p. 38. 
gjiidtka, Il.xiii, xiv: anvil (?Jolly). 
gopa II.xxxv, head of five or ten villages. 
goliitga Il.xxviii, a cow-cart. 
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c/iaudikft XI.i predilection. 

janghftgra II.xxxv, shank-multitude, the number oflegs of individuals. 
iharaka IV. i, water-carrier. 

tftdfttvika II.ix: yo yad yad utpadyatc tat tat bhaksaya/i, one who devours 
all he can get hold of. 

tiksya I.xii^r janapade f liras lyaktfttnulno hastina >>i vy ft fa hi vit dravyahetoh 
pratiyodhayevus tc (lk§nfth, those who as heroes, risking their life, 
fight against an elephant or a tiger before people for money’s sake 
are the sharpers. 

tripHfaka Il.xiv: two portions silver, one sulphur. When this is used 
to remove gold coming from the pit, that is called tripufakft- 
pasftrita, removal through three-folding. 
nftro$tra, sec above p. 55. 
uft$tika M.xvi, concerning what is tia$ta, lost. 
rtindu III. ii, a woman bearing a dead child, H. 531. 
tiispftka, Ill.xiv, ripening, completion. 

naivcsanika III.v, what is required for setting up a separate household: 
samnivi$tasamam asammvi$tcbhyo tiaivesanikam dadyuh, they 
should give those who have not settled down (/. c. married) an 
equal settling-sum as the settled ones. 
naifccauika XI. i, XII. iv: naisecanikam iti madanarasayuktan tnadya- 
kumbfiftn iataiah prayaccheyuh, they should present hundreds of 
liquor-pitchers with intoxicating poison as a “libation". 
paiicaku$fha XIV. i, the five parts of ku$tha (Costus speciosus) via. 
rind, leaves, flowers, fruits, roots. 

parikuffana Il.xiv: pttakapadeiena pr$itam guuam pifakftm vft yat 
parisatayanti tat parihtitfanani, cutting-away is when they cut off 
a pr$ita, a thread, or a pitcher under the pretence of petaka. 
paribhanda, Il.xiii: pr$itakftca karma nab, trayo hi bhftgfth paribhfthdam 
dvau vastukatn, catvilro va vftstukaui trayah paribhfthdam, of a 
#yi 7 <j-glass-work. In £r$r/a-glass-work are three parts the frame, 
two the base, or four the base three the frame. 
parivartana Il.viii rftjadravyftuftm anyadravyenftdftnam, seizing the king’s 
property by (substituting) other property; cf. II.xv sasyavaniftnftm 
arghftntartna vinimayah parivartakah, parivartaka = exchanging 
grasses with such of different value. 
parisUna Il.xxvi, slaughtered outside the slaughterhouse. 
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parisfpta. VIII. v: purisrptam a pas flaw, p. — gone away. 
parih&pana Il.viii: klptam Ayam parihApayati vyayatn vA vardhayatxti 
parihApayam , he makes the settled income too low or increases 
the expenses, this is parihApaya. 
parokla III.i outruled. 
pAxtistulhAvaka IV. i sweeper. 

pAraiama II.xxx, a mule; cf. pAraiava, a man of mixed caste, son 
of a brShmana and a SQdra, Ill.vii. 
pArihlyika II. xv, fines for damage done by cattle. 
pAriksika Il.xii: pArxksikam a${abhAgikani iataxn the inspection duty 8 %. 
pAriva II. vi, xv, additional tax exacted. 
p&li Il.xxiv, dyke, dam; cf. Rsjatar. V. 106. 

pnllikya Il.xxiv, a kind a pumpkin (thus Ganapati, who reads vallikya). 
piitka Il.xiv, fraudulent substitution of less valuable matter, e.g. glass 
for jewels, silver for gold, &c. 

pixxcha Il.xiv, feather used by goldsmith for blowing up fire. 
pil‘iki({a Il.xiv, rust. 

Pfsita Il.xiii, xiv, “sprinkled”, mounted, set; prsital'Acakanua, setting 
glass or pearls, &c., in gold (J°Ny : hollow). 
pe(aka II. xiv, one of the goldsmith’s ways of deceiving. It is gAd/ia, 
firm, or abhyuddliArya , removable. A gAdhape(aka is a piece 
of lead “smeared" with a gold-leaf and fastened inside with lac 
(slsarnpam suvarmpatreyAvaliplam abhyantaramastakena baddiuvn). 
When there is only folded layers, it is removable (sa eva pa(alasaw- 
pute$v abhyudd/iAryah). 
pratikrostr , III. ix an overbidden 
pratigraha X.vi, the rear of a battle-array. 
prnfintaflca Il.iii a platform (nxanca) facing another. 
pratoll Il.iii: dvayor ai[Alakayor inadhyc saharinyadvitalAni dvyardha- 
yawAm pratollm kArayet | a([Alakapratolxniadhyc irid/iAnuskAdJii- 
sthAnam sApidkAnacchidraphalakasawhatam ifxndrakoiam kArayet, 
between two watchtowers he should let make a pratoll with two 
mansion-surfaces (covering the roofs of the two towers?), iVa 
time more broad(than high); between tower and pratoll he 
should let make a platform, as place for three archers, beaten 
together of planks with holes that can be covered: an tndrakoia 
(platform). Pratoll usually means head-street, but in medical 
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• texts a bandage; here apparently a structure above the watch- 
towers. 

pratihUvihkl. I ll.iii, place of refuge. 

prasannHyoga II.xxv: dvHdaiHdhakam pitfasya pailca prast/iH/i kinvasya 
pulrakatvakphalayukto vii jtitisanibhdrah prasanndyngah , 12 Hdiiaka 
(lour, 5 praslfia ferment, or a collection of species combined 
with the rind and fruit of the putrakatott is prasa/indyoga. 
pras&ra X.ii: vanSjivalj prasOrah, forest nourishment (rice, grasses, &c.) 
is prasdra. 

pra/iavaija II.xxv, III.x, Vll.xvi, XII.v, XIII.ii, festival gathering. 
prWivedhanika H.xix controlling. 

prdmityaka U.xv: sasyaydeanam any ala It pr&mityakam, asking for grasses 
from others is prUmityaka; lad eva pralidanHrtham Spainilyakam, 
when it is to be restored is dpamityaka. 
prdvarlima Il.xxiv, activity, instrumentality. 

phendghdta Il.xxiv, foam-striking, place reached by foam, near water. 
p/ield Vll.xvii, box, cf. DivySv. 503. 24. 

b/iagnotsr?(aka II. xxix: vyddhil&nyangHnanyadohldurdoh&puiraglinhimii 
ca satnavibhdgam rUpaiatam pdlayanlas lajjdtikam b/iSgani dadyur 
ili b/iagnolsr$(akam, those who tend hundred (cows), that are 
sick, crippled, not to be milked by others, difficult to milk, slipping 
the calf, equally distributed, should pay the corresponding due 
(vis. l ho) : that is bhagnotSf$(aka. 
bharujikddhikaraijl Il.xiv, support of implements. 
bhagdnupravi$taka II.xxix: paracakrd(avlbhaydd anupravi$(dndm pain- 
ndin pdlanadhanr.cna daiabhdgam dadyur ili bhdg&nupravi$takam , 
for the keeping of cattle brought in from fear of other rulers or 
of foresters they should pay Via: that is bhdgdnupravi$(aka. 
bhre$a lll.xii loss (of entrusted property which one has been unable 
to prevent); cf. Yljft. II. 66. 

mdnasrdva H.xix: pailcQiadbJidgo mdnasrdvo dravdndm, '/» is the 
measure tax for fluids. 

muijdaharntya, mundakadvdra ll.iii, perhaps a structure, a door made 

• of lopped trunks. 

ntuspjfi a kind of weapon used in defence of fortresses; ll.iii; cf. 
bhusutuiil 

niulahara II. ix: yah pitfpaitdmahatn artham any Hyena bhak$ayali, one 
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who improperly consumes the wealth inherited from father and 
grandfather. 

yompo$aka II. ii, iii, breeder of animals, such as chicken, pigs, sheep 
and goats, cows and buffaloes, horses and mules. 
vBnalnfi Ill.viii, acc. to Ganapati a verandah. 

vi$an>nllikani Il.xxxvi, the first and last uillikas of the night, when 
the nightwatch drum vas struck. 
vcllaka ll.xiv, an alloy, half iron half silver. 

vaidharntjn Il.xii, xvi, xxv, making good losses on government wares. 
vyantara Ill.iv, remote. 

vyftjl II.vi, xii tax on measuring, paid with 5%. 

Sama X.v=i 4 angula. 

ifirpa Il.xxxvi, a wicker basket, used as a fan for keeping off smoke. 
sattra VII. v, X.iii: dhSnvanasankntapanka^nilanumtavi$amandtvo gtivaJi 
$aka(avyUho nlkaro rAtrir iti sattrani, a desert, narrow, muddy, 
stony, low, uneven (places), ships, cows, a chariot-array, fog, night 
are the saltras. Sotlra , “session", means a great soma-sacrifice, 
and hence a difficult work. About the sattrinah, se above p. 27. 
sdmedhika XIII. ii, a fortune-teller. 

sttnhanikB II. xv: kuttakarocakasaklHSiiktapi$(akar»ia tajjlvcnic$u taihx- 
pldanam aurabhracBkrike$v iksiltiSni ca k$5rakarma simhattikO, 
siuthunika is what comes in from work on crushing, adding 
stimulants, pounding, adding acids, grinding, among those who 
have this living, oil-pressing, with sheep- and goat-butchers, and 
producing treacle, &c., from sugar-canes. 
satikBkQpd Ill.viii, well (for cleaning) a lying-in woman. 
svakarana III.xvi, making one’s own, testification of ownership; as to 
the form cf. Pfinini I.iii. 56. 

Many of the words mentioned above have already been dealt 
with by Jolly in his paper Lexikalisches aus dem ArthaSSstra, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, XXXI, pp. 20 4 —10, which I only know 
from his important paper ArthaSSstra und DharmaSSstra, 2 DMG 
67, pp. 4 9 ff. His results are mainly the same as in the Kollek- 
taneen: The Kautallya in numerous details agrees with the smrtis, 
and especially with comparatively late works such as Yajnavalkya and 
Nsrada. y/t cannot, therefore, well be so old as the 4 th century 
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b. c. But he himself draws attention to several details which show 
how careful we must be in drawing any such conclusions. 

The DharmaSSstra has had a long development, and many of 
the smrtis are admittedly comparatively late works, but still it is 
possible to speak of an old kernel, which goes back to a considerably 
earlier period than the 4th century b. c. 'The later changes and 
neologisms can have been taken over from the ArthaSSstra, which 
can also, as already remarked, be the source from which lexicographers 
have taken some of the words we know from them and from Kaujalya. 
And the cases of divergence can be due to the different view-points 
in the ArthraSastra and the DharmaS&stra. It seems to me that no 
conclusive evidence has been brought forwards against Jacobi's view 
that our Kautaliya is, essentially, genuine and that its author was 
the minister of the Maurya emperor Candragupta. 
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